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EDITORIALS 


NDUSTRY  WAR  COUNCII^The  Administrative 

Council  of  the  National  Canners  Association  held  a 

two-day  meeting  in  Washington,  September  25  and 
26,  to  review  the  situation  arising  from  the  War  in 
Europe  as  it  may  affect  the  industry  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  activities. 

As  a  basis  of  the  discussions  the  Council  had  before 
it  a  report  upon  the  situation  in  the  years  1914-1921, 
embracing  the  period  prior  to  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  War,  the  period  during  which  the 
United  States  participated  in  the  War,  and  the  period 
immediately  following  the  Armistice.  That  part  of 
the  report  relating  to  the  Pre-War  situations  also  fur¬ 
nished  comparisons  with  the  situation  at  the  present 
time.  Publication  and  distribution  of  the  report  to  all 
canners  was  authorized  by  the  Council. 

Changes  that  may  be  necessary  and  advisable  in 
sales  contracts  under  conditions  arising  from  War  in 
Europe  were  considered,  and  the  Council  authorized 
the  drafting  of  appropriate  clauses  to  be  distributed  to 
canners  and  brought  before  the  Conference  Committee 
of  Canners  and  Distributors. 

The  Council  also  approved  extension  of  the  activities 
of  the  Division  of  Statistics  to  include  the  assembling 
of  data  covering  past  periods  only,  from  which  may  be 
compiled  weighted  indexes  of  the  prices  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  so  that  such  indexes  may  be  cor¬ 
related  with  other  available  indexes  on  prices,  indus¬ 
trial  activity,  distribution,  etc.  The  projected  work 
does  not  contemplate  current  market  reporting. 

The  above  is  the  official  report  of  the  meeting,  but 
the  Historical  Memoranda  prepared  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Committeemen  is  the  real  nugget  of  interest  and 
importance.  It  brings  back  memories  that  are  sad, 
but  should  be  glorious  because  of  the  hearty  compliance 
of  this  industry  with  that  slogan  which  was  true  then 
as  's  true  today:  “Food  Will  Win  the  War.’’  The 
National  Canners  Associaton  knows  whereof  it  speaks 
beA  use  the  Government  chose  it  as  representing  the 
entire  canning  industry,  and  through  it  spoke  to  every 
carr  ier  in  the  land.  And  it  will  do  so  again  this  time — 
app, roach  the  National  Associations  of  all  items  called 
for  .  r  needed  in  the  war  emergency.  And  since  foods 
ai\  the  all-important  item — greater  than  armanments 
or  hullets — canned  foods  as  represented  in  their 
Nu  'onal  Association  will  again  hold  first  place.  In 
thd'  light  it  was  well  nigh  Providential  that  President 
W  i  uer  L.  Graefe  extended  an  invitation  to  every  canner 
to  .’ke  membership,  and  exhorted  all  officers  and  mem- 
bc! "  of  the  Committees  to  go  out  and  bring  in  non- 
mtuTber  canners  that  the  house  might  be  filled — 
uiLiinmous.  That  urge  must  continue  to  ring  in  the 
2ii\ '  of  every  such  non-member  canner,  and  he  ought 


not  to  delay  longer,  now  that  war  troubles  are  at  our 
very  door. 

We  are  itching  to  dig  into  that  Historical  Memo¬ 
randa,  to  refresh  your  memories,  or  to  inform  some  of 
the  young  men  who  may  not  have  come  into  contact 
with  those  strenuous  days,  but  before  we  do,  let  us 
give  this  one  very  direct  and  very  important  market 
reminder : 

Whether  or  not  we  ever  get  actively  into  this  war — 
and  may  God  grant  that  our  country  will  be  spared 
that  travail — the  demand  for  canned  foods  of  all  kinds 
will  be  so  heavy,  and  so  insistent  that  market  prices 
must  greatly  increase  from  the  too-lows  of  the  past 
three  years.  That  will  result,  even  if  such  advances  are 
of  the  sliding-scale  variety,  by  which  we  mean  that 
early  advances  may  be  followed  by  slight  recessions, 
only  in  turn  to  be  followed  by  further  advances,  and 
the  course  repeated;  but  the  ultimate  will  be  prices, 
long  before  next  canning  season,  very  considerably 
higher  than  the  present  ones.  But  let  us  add  that  such 
prices  will  not  be  out  of  line  with  popular  buying,  will 
not  be  top-heavy  or  unnatural,  not  for  the  next  year  at 
least. 

And  why  do  we  say  that?  Because  even  today  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  employed 
more  than  there  were  in  August,  and  the  number  is 
constantly  being  added  to,  until  soon  there  will  be  none 
worthy  of  consideration  unemployed,  and  wages  will 
advance,  also.  The  net  result  of  this  will  be  greater 
buying  power  all  down  the  line,  and  the  supplies  of 
canned  foods  are  not  large  enough  to  stand  such  de¬ 
mands,  without  advancing. 

Now  let’s  look  at  the  record — that  Memoranda :  We 
quote : 

PERIOD  OF  NEUTRALITY,  1914-1917 

Prices  of  canned  foods  did  not  participate  in  the  short  rise 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  but  continued  the  decline  which 
had  started  early  in  1913.  Canned  foods  followed  generally 
the  decline  in  all  food  prices  during  1915,  reaching  a  low  about 
September,  1915,  or  approximately  one  year  after  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  Canned  tomatoes  began  to  rise  in  July,  1915. 
Canned  peas  began  an  upward  swing  in  prices  in  November, 

1915,  but  there  was  no  material  advance  until  July,  1916.  Can¬ 
ned  corn,  which  was  at  an  extremely  low  level  in  1913  and 
early  1914,  enjoyed  some  advance  in  1915  but  did  not  make 
material  advances  in  price  until  August,  1916. 

The  story  of  price  changes  for  canned  fruits  was  much  the 
same  as  for  canned  vegetables  during  1914,  1915  and  1916. 
Canned  peaches  averaged  $1.70  per  dozen  in  1913  and  about 
the  same  in  1914,  but  dropped  to  $1.45  in  1915  and  $1.50  in 

1916.  There  was  no  definite  rise  until  1917,  when  the  price 
averaged  $2.09  per  dozen.  The  decline  in  canned  pineapple  was 
greater  than  for  canned  peaches.  The  average  of  $2.05  for 
1913  declined  to  an  average  of  $1.48  for  1915  and  $1.53  in 
1916.  It  was  not  until  1917  that  prices  advanced  to  the  level 
of  1913. 
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Canned  salmon  was  at  the  low  level  of  $1.46  and  $1.50  for 
1914  and  1915  respectively,  and  advanced  to  $1.68  in  1916,  then 
increased  materially  during  the  latter  part  of  1916  and  in  1917. 
The  average  for  1917  was  $2.54. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  during  the  first  phase  of  the 
war  among  European  nations  the  first  demand  from  the  United 
States  was  for  basic  foods,  such  as  wheat,  meats,  oils,  etc. 
Exports  of  canned  vegetables  increased  during  1915-16  and 
1916-17.  But  the  total  exports  did  not  represent  a  sufficiently 
large  percentage  of  the  total  supplies  in  the  United  States  to 
affect  prices  materially,  consequently  prices  of  canned  vegetables 
during  the  1914-17  period  depended  principally  upon  domestic 
demand.  Although  employment  and  general  business  conditions 
began  to  improve  in  early  1915,  prices  of  foods  were  not  affected 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Prices  of  canned  foods  during 
that  period  declined  relatively  more  than  the  prices  of  foods 
in  general.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  canned 
foods  during  that  period  did  not  hold  so  important  a  position 
in  the  diet  of  the  American  people  as  they  do  today. 

The  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  canned  peas  in  1914 
was  only  2.2  cans,  whereas  in  1938  it  was  4.2.  Consumption  of 
corn  increased  from  2.4  cans  in  1914  to  3.5  cans  in  1938.  The 
per  capita  consumption  of  tomatoes  was  about  the  same  in  1938 
as  it  was  in  1914,  but  in  1938  the  consumption  of  tomato  juice 
was  2.5  cans  as  against  nothing  for  1914.  For  all  canned  vege¬ 
tables  the  per  capita  consumption  in  1914  was  17.5  No.  2  cans, 
whereas,  the  average  for  the  last  three  years  was  37  cans,  or 
more  than  double  the  consumption  of  1914. 

From  1914  to  1938  there  was  an  increase  in  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  fresh  vegetables.  As  against  the  increase  in 
consumption  of  both  canned  and  fresh  vegetables,  there  was  a 
decided  decline  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat,  meats, 
etc.,  from  1914  to  1938.  The  change  in  food  habits  of  our 
domestic  population  during  the  last  25  years  has  placed  canned 
foods  in  a  much  more  important  position  in  the  diet  of  the 
average  individual.  The  result  of  this  change  tends  to  cause 
the  demand  for  canned  foods  to  follow  more  closly  the  demand 
for  all  foods  combined.  Thus,  changes  in  employment  and 
changes  in  prices  of  all  foods  as  a  group  may  be  more  indica¬ 
tive  of  changes  in  prices  of  canned  foods  today  than  they  were 
in  1914. 


UNITED  STATES  PACK  OF  SELECTED  CANNED  FOODS 
1913  to  1916  and  1938 


Commodity 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1938 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

Vegetables: 

Corn  . 

7,283 

9,789 

10,124 

9,130 

20,470 

Peas  . 

8,770 

8,847 

9,272 

6,686 

25,430 

Tomatoes  . 

24,250 

25,984 

14,457 

22,433 

22,960 

Tomato  Juice  .... 

11,510 

Fruits: 

Apricots  . 

983 

1,335 

981 

1,328 

1,729 

Peaches  . 

2,765 

4,010 

3,239 

3,800 

10,401 

Pears  . 

571 

862 

828 

1,033 

4,848 

Fish: 

Salmon  . 

6,710 

5,537 

6,501 

6,361 

7,280 

Vegetable  packs 

are  given 

in  standard  cases  of  24/2’s  and 

salmon  in  standard 

cases  of  48/1  T’s. 

Fruit  packs  are  in 

actual 

cases.  From  1913  to  1916  fruit  packs  were  for  California  only. 
California,  however,  packed  the  major  portion  of  the  United 
States  pack  for  those  years. 

PRICES  FOR  SELECTED  CANNED  FOODS 


1913-1917 

Commodity 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

Peaches  . 

.  1.70 

1.71 

1.45 

1.50 

2.09 

Pineapple  . 

....  2.05 

1.64 

1.48 

1.53 

2.01 

Corn  . 

. 90 

.73 

78 

.98 

1.61 

Peas  . 

....  1.31 

1.02 

.80 

.87 

1.48 

Tomatoes  . 

....  1.30 

1.01 

.99 

1.25 

1.90 

Salmon  . 

a/  Not  available. 

a/ 

1.46 

1.50 

1.68 

2.54 

All  prices  are  f.o.b. 

cannery 

per  dozen 

cans: 

Peaches 

and 

Pineapple  No.  2^/^,  Corn  and  Peas  No.  2  and  Tomatoes  No.  3 
cans.  Grades  not  known. 


POST-WAR  PERIOD,  1918-1921 

The  Army  and  Navy  in  July,  1918,  announced  that  their  re¬ 
quirements  of  various  canned  foods  would  be  the  following 
percentages  of  the  1918  pack:  Salmon,  60  per  cent;  string  beans, 
25  per  cent;  peas,  25  per  cent;  tomatoes,  33%  per  cent.  In 
August  the  requirements  for  salmon  were  increased  to  100  per 
cent,  and  in  September  those  for  tomatoes  were  advanced  to 
45  per  cent  of  the  pack. 

When  the  Armistice  was  signed  in  November,  1918,  there 
were  under  contract,  or  friendly  commandeer,  by  the  Army  and 
Navy,  large  quantities  of  canned  foods  upon  which  partial 
deliveries  had  been  made.  Early  in  November  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  issued  a  circular  on  the  termination  of  contracts  and  orders, 
which  related,  so  far  as  canned  products  were  concerned,  to  ad¬ 
justments  on  that  part  of  the  requisitioned  product  for  which 
no  formal  purchase  order  had  been  issued. 

In  December,  1918,  the  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage  for 
the  War  Department  in  a  letter  to  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  regarding  adjustments  with  canners  stated:  “You  are 
further  advised  that  it  is  not  intended  to  offer  the  surplus  that 
the  Army  owns  to  the  domestic  trade  during  the  present  season.” 
On  December  13th  the  Quartermaster  General’s  office  issued 
instructions  with  respect  to  settlements  for  tomatoes — the  prod¬ 
uct  ordered  in  greatest  quantity — covering  prices,  interest  to 
date  on  payments,  storage,  and  insurance. 

On  December  18th  counsel  for  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  advised  the  Association  that  as  a  result  of  his  negotiations 
with  appropriate  officials,  it  seemed  certain  that  the  Army 
would  take,  without  regard  to  a  previous  purchase  order,  the 
45  per  cent  of  canned  tomatoes  reserved  by  tomato  canners  in 
accordance  with  the  Food  Administration’s  instructions.  Counsel 
advised  that  canners  hold  their  reserved  goods  for  Army  accept¬ 
ance  and  payment. 

During  Febi’uary  and  March,  1919,  the  question  of  the  Army’s 
disposition  of  surplus  supplies  was  again  raised  because  one  of 
the  Zone  Supply  officers  had  advertised  some  supplies  for  sale. 
A  committee  representing  the  Association  called  on  the  Army 
officials,  and  it  found  that  these  goods  were  small  amounts  of 
stocks  held  on  railroad  tracks  on  demurrage. 

Subsequently,  the  President  of  the  Association  (on  March 
15th)  wrote  the  Quartermaster  General  a  letter  urging  that  an 
early  and  authoritative  announcement  be  made  that  the  Army 
would  have  no  canned  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  and  salmon  to  offer 
in  the  domestic  trade  except  and  until  there  should  develop  a 
shortage  in  production.  This  letter  also  expressed  the  hope  that 
consideration  might  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  making  can¬ 
ned  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  and  salmon  an  issued  ration  of  the 
Army  instead  of  use  only  as  a  sales  article.  The  Director  of 
Storage,  in  reply  to  this  letter,  said:  “I  am  glad  to  relieve  your 
mind  on  the  subject  of  Army  surplus  of  canned  vegetables  to  be 
dumped  on  the  market.  Acting  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
you,  canned  peas,  corn,  squash,  and  string  beans  will  be  added 
to  the  ration  list,  which  has  always  contained  canned  tomatoes.” 
This  letter  was  incorporated  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  stated  that  the  letter  “disposes  of  the  subject  for 
all  times.” 

These  assurances  were  accepted  by  the  industry,  but  the 
Army’s  holdings  of  surplus  canned  foods  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  through  different  organizations,  partly 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
partly  through  other  reasons  not  so  laudable,  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  notified,  by  order  of  the  Seci’etary  of  War,  that  the 
sales  of  Ai’my  surplus  supplies  had  been  placed  under  the 
Director  of  the  Surplus  Property  Division  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  who  advised  the  Association  that  the  letter  of  the 
Director  of  Storage  would  be  disregarded  by  order  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  and  that  plans  were  being  made  for  sale  of  th.e 
surplus.  Assurances  were  given  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  Army  officials  to  flood  the  market  or  to  permit  the  surplus 
to  get  into  speculative  hands. 

The  industry  was  compelled  to  accept  the  situation  and  the 
War  Department  proceeded  to  dispose  of  its  supplies  at  prices 
which,  despite  the  assurance  that  the  Department  would  sell  no 
goods  at  ridiculously  low  prices,  were,  in  fact,  just  that. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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SUGAR  AND  ITS  USES 


From  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  report  on  the 
Identity  of  Canned  Pears,  as  given  in  the  Federal 
Register  for  Tuesday,  September  19th,  1939,  we 
take  an  extract  on  Sugar,  which  you  may  find  worth 
filing  for  future  reference. 

We  take  the  exact  words,  commencing  with  “Find¬ 
ing”  8th  to  34: 

8.  Sugar  is  defined  in  Webster’s  International  Dictionary  on 
page  2521  thereof  (C.  R.,  Other  Interested  Parties’  Exhibit 
No.  4)  as: 

“1.  A  sweet  crystallizable  substance,  colorless  or  white  when 
pure,  occurring  in  many  plant  juices,  and  forming  an  important 
article  of  human  food — called  specif,  cayie  sugar,  sucrose,  and 
saccharose.  The  chief  sources  of  sugar  are  the  sugar  cane  and 
the  sugar  beet  the  completely  refined  products  of  which  are 
identical  and  form  granulated  sugar  loaf,  sugar,  etc.,  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  cane  juice,  obtained  by  expression,  is  treated  with 
lime  to  remove  impurities,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  crystal¬ 
lization.  The  mother  liquor,  or  molasses,  is  removed  by  draining 
(now  usually)  by  a  centrifugal.  The  crude  yellowish  or  brown 
sugar  thus  obtained  is  usually  refined  at  central  plants  by  re¬ 
dissolving,  clarifying,  decolorizing,  and  recrystallizing.  In  the 
case  of  beets  the  sugar  is  removed  by  extraction  with  water 
(diffusion)  and  carried  to  the  refined  state  in  one  operation. 
Crude  cane  sugar  is  often  sold  as  brown  sugar,  but  crude  beet 
sugar  has  an  unpleasant  flavor.  Some  sugar  is  also  made  from 
palm  trees,  maple  trees,  etc.  Sugar  forms  fine  monoclinic 
crystals  melting  at  186  degrees  C.  (367  degrees  F.),  which  dis¬ 
solve  in  about  half  their  weight  of  water  at  ordinary  tempera¬ 
ture.  Chemically,  it  is  a  disaccharide  of  the  formula  C12H22O11, 
formed  by  union  of  one  molecule  of  dextrose  with  one  of  levulose. 
It  does  not  reduce  Fehling  solution  and  does  not  ferment 
directly,  but  is  converted  by  diastase  (  or  by  heating  with  acids) 
into  the  fermentable  mixture  called  invert  sugar.  It  is  dex¬ 
trorotatory,  a  property  which  is  used  in  estimating  the  strength 
of  its  solutions.  Sugar  is  a  food  and  also  serves  as  a  condiment 
and  presei’vative  for  other  foods.  See  Food  1. 

“2.  By  extension,  any  of  a  class  of  sweet  soluble  compounds 
comprising  the  simpler  carbohydrates.  See  Carbohydrate.  The 
simple  sugars,  those  not  decomposable  by  hydrolysis,  are 
called  monosaccharides.  Complex  sugars  are  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  two,  three,  or  four  molecules  of  simple  sugar 
and  are  called  disaceharidcs,  trisaccharides  and  tetrasaccharides. 
For  the  structure  and  classification  of  simple  sugar,  see  Mono¬ 
saccharide.  Among  the  important  natural  sugars  are  sucrose 
(See  def.  1),  or  cane  sugar,  dextrose  (d-glucose,)  or  grape  sugar, 
levulose  (d-fructose),  or  fruit  sugar,  lactose,  or  milk  sugar,  and 
maltose,  or  malt  sugar.  Some  of  these,  and  also  many  others, 
have  been  made  synthetically.” 

9.  Prior  to  the  hearing,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  asking  for  a  definition  of  the  word  “sugar”  as 
used  in  the  proposal,  which  letter  was  answered  under  the 
signature  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which  answer  reads 
as  follows  and  is  Other  Interested  Parties’  Exhibit  No.  2: 

“We  have  your  letter  of  Mai’ch  30  referring  to  proposals  for 
food  standards  to  be  considered  at  public  hearings  on  April  10, 
1939.  You  inquire  as  to  our  interpretation  of  the  words 
‘Water  solution  of  sugar,  of  25  degrees  Brix  or  more’  and 
‘Water  solution  of  sugar,  of  less  than  25  degrees  Brix’  as  used  in 
these  proposals. 


“The  word  ‘sugar’  as  used  therein  refers  to  sugar  as  defined 
in  the  current  advisory  definition  and  standard  of  identity  for 
sugar  under  the  present  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which  you  will 
find  on  page  11  of  the  enclosed  F.D.  2,  definition  1,  under  ‘A. 
Sugar  and  Sugar  Products.’  These  are  merely  proposals.  The 
final  standards  will  be  based  on  evidence  adduced  to  the  public 
hearing  and  any  interested  party  is,  of  course,  invited  to  submit 
proposals  for  other  packing  mediums.” 

10.  In  S.R.A.,F.D.  No.  2,  Rev.  5  (Other  Interested  Parties’ 
Exhibit  No.  2),  under  “Sugars  and  Related  Substances”,  the 
following  appears: 

“A.  Sugar  and  sugar  products. 

“1.  Sugar.  Sucrose  (saccharose)  obtained  chiefly  from  sugar¬ 
cane  and  sugar  beets.  Granulated,  loaf,  cut,  milled,  and  pow¬ 
dered  sugars  are  different  forms  of  sugar,  containing  at  least 
99.5  per  cent  of  sucrose.” 

Under  “B.  Dextrose  and  Related  Products”,  the  following 
appears : 

“1.  Dextrose.  The  product  chiefly  made  by  the  hydrolysis  of 
starch  or  a  starch-containing  substance,  followed  by  processes 
of  refining  and  crystallization.' 

“a.  Anhydrous  dextrose  contains  not  less  than  99.5  per  cent 
of  dextrose  and  not  more  than  0.5  per  cent  of  moisture. 

“b.  Hydrated  dextrose  contains  not  less  than  90  per  cent  of 
dextrose  and  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  moisture,  including 
water  of  crystallization. 

“®When  derived  from  cornstarch,  dextrose  is  known  commercially  as  refined 
corn  sujrar/' 

11.  Starch  is  a  polysaccharide.  Sucrose  is  a  disaccharide. 
Dextrose  and  levulose  are  monosaccharides.  (C.R.  p.  32) 

12.  Polysaccharides  such  as  starch  have  a  higher  caloric  value 
per  gram  than  the  disaccharides  such  as  sucrose,  and  the  disac¬ 
charides  have  a  higher  caloric  value  per  gram  than  the  mono¬ 
saccharides  such  as  dextrose  and  levulose.  (C.R.  p.  32) 

13.  By  the  dictionary  definition,  the  simple  sugars,  monosac¬ 
charides,  are  not  decomposable  by  hydrolysis.  (C.R.,  Other 
Interested  Parties’  Exhibit  No.  4) 

14.  Sugar,  as  described  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  on  page 
523  (C.R.,  Other  Interested  Parties’  Exhibit  No.  5),  applies  to 
over  100  substances,  having  distinctive  properties  and  scientific 
names;  for  example,  sucrose,  glucose,  fructose,  lactose,  maltose, 
etc. 

15.  “As  ordinarily  understood,  of  course,  by  chemists,  and 
physiologists  sugar  is  just  one  of  the  break-down  products  of 
two  other  large  nutritive  ingredients,  namely,  ordinary  starch 
from  plants,  and  starch  from  animals.  Now  as  they  are  digested 
or  hydrolized,  you  get  ultimately  a  double  sugar,  nutritively 
it  is  like  cane  sugar,  or  beet  sugar,  and  then  when  they  are 
inverted,  further  changed  into  the  foi'm  that  they  are  absorbed 
and  actually  utilized  in  the  body,  we  have  dextrose  and  levulose, 
so  that  beginning  with  starch  you  have  the  double  sugars,  mal¬ 
tose  and  fructose,  and  then  you  have  the  simple  sugars,  which 
is  the  ultimate  product. 

“There  are  other  forms  of  sugars  that  can  be  utilized  by 
various  bacteria,  but  not  by  man.”  (Identity  of  Peaches,  Carlson 
p.  159) 

16.  Crystalline  dextrose  manufacture  was  made  commercially 
possible  in  1923  by  the  granting  of  the  Newkirk  patents  (Octo¬ 
ber  23,  1923;  September  16,  1924;  January  6,  1925)  on  corn 
starch  hydrolysis  and  the  economical  separation  of  high  purity 
dextrose  from  the  converter  liquors.  (Identity  of  Peaches,  Other 
Interested  Parties’  Exhibit  No.  3) 
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17.  Not  until  1926  was  chemically  pure  dexti’ose  accepted  by 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  (Identity  of  Peaches,  Other 
Interested  Parties’  Exhibit  No.  3) 

18.  Not  until  1930,  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ruled 
that  refined  dextrose  (corn  sugar)  could  be  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  food  products  without  label  declaration,  was  the 
utilization  of  dextrose  by  canners,  presei’vers,  beverage  manu¬ 
facturers  and  allied  food  industries  seriously  considered.  (Iden¬ 
tity  of  Peaches,  Other  Interested  Parties’  Exhibit  No.  3) 

19.  In  1930,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ruled: 

“Corn  sugar  (dextrose)  when  sold  in  packages  must  be  labeled 
as  such;  when  sold  in  bulk  must  be  declared  as  such;  but  the 
use  of  pure  refined  corn  sugar  as  an  ingredient  in  the  packing, 
preparation,  or  processing  of  any  article  of  food  in  which  sugar 
is  a  recognized  element  need  not  be  declared  upon  the  label  of 
any  such  product. 

“Nothing  in  this  ruling  shall  be  construed  to  permit  the  adul¬ 
teration  or  imitation  of  any  natural  product  such  as  honey  by 
the  addition  of  any  sugar  or  other  ingredient  whatever. 

“The  term  ‘sugar’,  with  or  without  the  parenthetical  expres¬ 
sion  ‘sucrose’,  as  used  in  the  definitions  to  designate  the 
sweetening  agent  in  manufactured  food  products,  is  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted,  wherever  necessary  to  effect  the  purpose  of  the  fore¬ 
going  decision,  as  including  dextrose  (pure,  refined  coi-n  sugar).’’ 
(Identity  of  Peaches,  Other  Interested  Parties’  Exhibit  No.  1) 

20.  The  great  bulk  of  consumers  regard  “sugar’’  as  the  com¬ 
mon  or  usual  name  of  sucrose,  i.e.,  cane  or  beet  sugar.  (Identity 
of  Peaches,  R.  pp.  53,  132,  177,  350,  360,  397,  404,  416,  424,  442, 
455,  461,  465,  472) 

21.  Within  the  past  314  years,  refined  corn  sugar  (dextrose) 
has  been  used  in  the  canning  of  pears.  (Identity  of  Peaches, 
R.  p.  275) 

22.  Prior  to  that  time,  cane  or  beet  sugar  (sucrose)  was  the 
only  sugar  used  in  the  canning  of  pears.  (Identity  of  Peaches. 
R.  pp.  275-276)  ;  (Identity  of  Peaches,  Other  Intei’ested  Parties’ 
Exhibit  No.  3) 

23.  The  simple  sugar,  dextrose,  is  now  obtainable  by  hydrolysis 
from  corn  starch ;  is  called  “refined  corn  sugar” ;  and  is  now  used 
in  combination  with  cane  or  beet  sugar  (sucrose)  in  a  water 
solution  as  a  liquid  packing  medium  for  canned  pears.  (Identity 
of  Peaches,  R.  p.  275)  ;  (Identity  of  Peaches,  Other  Interested 
Parties’  Exhibits  Nos.  3  and  4) 

24.  Refined  corn  sugar  (dextrose)  and  cane  or  beet  sugar 
(sucrose)  differ  in  sweetness,  in  food  value,  in  manner  of  absorp¬ 
tion,  in  solubility,  and  their  solutions  differ  in  viscosity,  in 
osmotic  pressure,  and  in  boiling  temperature.  (Identity  of 
Peaches,  R.  pp.  66-67,  174-175,  177,  257,  260-261,  285,  333-345, 
347,  370-371,  398,  427,  499-500,  513-517);  (C.R.  pp  21,  22,  52, 
53,  54,  55,  57,)  ;  (Identity  of  Peaches,  Other  Interested  Parties’ 
Exhibit  No.  3).  A  water  solution  of  refined  corn  sugar  (dex¬ 
trose)  as  the  liquid  packing  medium  cannot  be  used  alone  in  the 
canning  of  pears.  The  maximum  amount  of  refined  corn 
sugar  (dextrose)  which  has  been  so  used  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  in  combination  with  cane  or  beet  sugar  (sucrose),  is 
33 bi  per  cent  refined  corn  sugar  (dextrose)  and  66%  per  cent 
cane  or  beet  sugar  (sucrose)  or  cane  and  beet  sugar  (sucrose). 
(Identity  of  Peaches,  R.  pp.  199-200,  258,  275.)  Refined  corn  sugar 
(dextrose)  is  not  as  sweet  as  cane  or  beet  sugar  (sucrose), 
being  generally  regarded  as  from  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent 
as  sweet  as  cane  or  beet  sugar  (sucrose).  (Identity  of  Peaches, 
R.  pp.  66-67,  174-175,  217,  260-261,  499-500,  513-517.)  Con¬ 
sumers  are  accustomed  to  gauge  sweetness  according  to  that  of 
cane  or  beet  sugar  (sucrose).  (Identity  of  Poaches,  R.  p.  218.) 

25.  Refined  corn  sugar  (dextrose)  sells  on  the  open  market  at 
a  cheaper  price  than  cane  or  beet  sugar  (sucrose).  (Identitv  of 
Peaches,  R.  pp.  189,  239);  (C.R.  p.  58);  (C.R.,  Affidavits  of 
A.  B.  Saroni,  H.  P.  Nachtrieb,  and  Phillip  Kelley.) 

26.  Another  sugar,  refined  corn  sugar  (dextrose),  is  now  used 
in  the  canning  of  pears  as  well  as  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar 
(sucrose),  and  it  will  promote  honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  the 
interest  of  consumers  to  differentiate  between  the  kinds  of 
sugars  used  in  preparing  the  liquid  packing  medium  of  canned 
pears.  (Identity  of  Peaches,  R.  pp.  398,  406,  424,  426-427, 
437,  471) 

27.  A  label  statement  of  the  origin  of  such  sugars  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  such  liquid  packing  medium  will  promote  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  to  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  (Identity  of 
Peaches,  R.  pp.  424,  492) 


28.  The  use  of  the  qualifying  words  “cane  sugar”,  “beet 
sugar”,  followed  by  their  chemical  name  “sucrose”,  and  “refined 
corn  sugar”,  followed  by  its  chemical  name  “dextrose”,  will 
promote  honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 
(Identity  of  Peaches,  R.  pp.  41,  42,  57,  58,  71,  100,  102,  120,  121, 
132,  163,  229,  239,  404,  425,  450,  453)  ;  (C.R.  pp.  67-69) 

29.  A  water  solution  of  sugar  is  used  not  only  as  a  liquid  pack¬ 
ing  medium  but  also  as  a  sweetening  agent.  (Identity  of 
Peaches,  R.  pp.  72,  163  ,172,  174,  175,  231,  256) 

30.  Such  sweetening  agent  is  called  sirup.  (Identity  of 
Peaches,  R.  pp.  71,  120) 

31.  There  ai’e  four  water  solutions  of  cane  or  beet  sugar 
(sucrose)  or  cane  and  beet  sugar  (sucrose)  known  as  sirups  to 
consumers  and  used  in  the  industry,  to-wit:  light,  medium,  heavy, 
and  extra  heavy.  (R.  pp.  72-74,  84)  ;  (Identity  of  Peaches,  R.  pp. 
120,  121,  126,  131,  229,  297,  425).  It  is  a  customary  trade  and 
consumer  practice  so  to  distinguish  them.  (R.  pp.  24-25,  26,  27, 
31-32,  72,  74,  84)  ;  (Identity  of  Peaches,  R.  pp.  41,  61,  131,  229, 
424).  Such  sirups  are  measured  and  distinguished  by  their 
specific  gravity  as  determined  by  the  Brix  hydrometer.  The 
Brix  hydrometer  is  a  reliable  instrument  for  testing  specific 
gravity  of  liquid  solutions  and  is  in  general  use.  (R.  pp.  25-26)  ; 
(Identity  of  Peaches,  R.  pp.  40,  136).  A  water  solution  of  cane 
or  beet  sugar  (sucrose)  or  cane  and  beet  sugar  (sucrose)  which 
does  not  show  a  reading  of  10  degrees  on  the  Brix  hydrometer 
does  not  sweeten  the  finished  canned  pears  sufficiently  to  be 
known  as  a  sirup  for  this  food.  (R.  pp.  36,  74,  76,  84) 

32.  When  such  sirups  are  prepared  from  cane  or  beet  sugar 
(sucrose)  or  cane  and  beet  sugar  (sucrose),  they  have,  respecti¬ 
vely,  the  following  readings  on  the  Brix  hydrometer:  not  less 
than  10  degrees  but  less  than  20  degrees,  not  less  than  20 
degi-ees  but  less  than  30  degrees,  not  less  than  30  degrees  but 
less  than  40  degrees,  and  not  less  than  40  degrees,  but  when  such 
sirups  of  equivalent  sweetness  are  prepared  from  a  mixture  of 
cane  or  beet  sugar  (sucrose)  or  cane  and  beet  sugar  (sucrose) 
and  refined  corn  sugar  (dextrose),  they  do  not  have  the  above 
readings  on  the  Brix  hydrometer  because  of  the  difference  in 
sweetness  between  refined  corn  sugar  (dextrose)  and  cane  or 
beet  sugar  (sucrose).  However,  the  Brix  reading  of  a  sucrose 
sirup  equivalent  in  sweetness  to  that  of  any  such  mixture  is 
obtained  by  adding  the  per  cent  by  weight  of  cane  or  beet  sugar 
(sucrose)  or  both,  in  such  mixture  to  two-thirds  of  the  per  cent 
by  weight  of  refined  corn  sugar  (dextrose)  in  such  solution.  Such 
calculated  Brix  readings  (sucrose  equivalents)  are  identical  with 
the  limits  above  set  forth.  (R.  pp.  73,  74,  76,  84) 

33.  Due  to  the  fact  that  in  canned  pears  which  have  been 
prepared  with  a  liquid  packing  medium  consisting  of  a  water 
solution  of  cane  or  beet  sugar  (sucrose)  or  cane  and  beet  sugar 
(sucrose),  thei’e  will  be  present  in  addition  to  sucro.se,  due  to 
invo'sion,  levulose  and  dextrose  and  that  in  canned  pears  which 
have  been  prepared  with  a  liquid  packing  medium  consisting  of 
a  water  solution  of  a  mixture  of  cane  or  beet  sugar  (sucro.se) 
or  cane  and  beet  sugar  (sucrose)  and  refined  corn  sugar 
(dextro.se),  there  will  likewise  be  present  sucrose,  and  due  to 
inversion,  levulose  and  dextrose,  the  consumer  would  have  no 
way  of  telling,  from  an  examination  of  the  finished  canned 
pears,  the  optional  sugar  ingredient  used.  It  will,  therefore, 
promote  honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
to  require  a  label  statement  of  the  optional  sugar  ingredient 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  liquid  packing  medium.  (Identity 
of  Peaches,  R.  p.  492) 

34.  The  common  or  usual  names  of  such  sirups  are  light 
sirup,  medium  sirup,  heavy  sirup,  and  extra  heavy  sirup,  quali¬ 
fied  by  the  name  of  the  kind  or  kinds  of  sugar  used  to  make 
such  sirups.  (R.  pp.  27,  34,  44,  72-73,  75-76,  84);  (Identitv  of 
Peaches,  R.  pp.  163,  229,  239,  404,  425,  450,  458)  ;  (C.R.  pp. 
67,  69) 

CANCO’S  MR  STURDY  SPEAKS 

OCTOBER  2 — Bloomington,  Ill.,  Happy  Hour  Stores. 

OCTOBER  3 — Bloomington,  Ill.,  Young  Men’s  Club. 

OCTOBER  3 — Farmer  City,  Ill.,  Kiwanis  Club. 

OCTOBER  5 — Cleveland,  Ohio,  A.  &  P.  Managers,  Kiwanis 
Club. 


If  you  can  take  ^em  away 


KY  LER 


LABELERS  &  BOXERS 

will  put  ^em  thru — NEAT.  They  have  every¬ 
thing  with  half  the  parts  —  plus  SPEED 

Save  on  Labeling  costs — Order  today 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S  A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Vris.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calii.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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AYARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


ROD 

SPLIT 


SKIN 


REMOVER  and  WASHER 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


tor  really  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from  peas  and 
beans,  this  "after  blanch  washer"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
It  actually  makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course' 
more  salable.  Strong  parallel  brass  rods  form  the  sieve. 
Inside  is  a  water  pipe,  with  our  new  spray  nozzles  that 
assure  a  thorough  wash.  It  works  equally  well  on  peas, 
stringbeans  or  lima  beans. 


Ash  for  Details. 


THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  CO. 


"The  Original  Grader  Hoaee” 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


Used  by  leading  Manu¬ 
facturers  For  Filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 

For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  three  sizes.  Eight  Valve, 
Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 
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Specialization  Is  Necessaryl 

By  ‘^BETTER  PROFITS’^ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


The  latest  issue  of  trade  papers  does  not  chart  a 
very  clear  course  for  canners  anxious  to  build  for 
the  future.  Indeed,  many  thinking  men  and 
women  are  so  befuddled  in  their  thinking  they  are 
heard  to  exclaim,  “Oh,  what’s  the  use  of  planning.” 
Man  being  distinguished  from  the  lower  animals  by  his 
ability  to  think  and  reason,  we  will  continue  to  work 
and  plan  as  we  always  have  done,  come  what  may. 
It’s  true  we  are  confused  by  the  advice  we  receive,  we 
are  unsettled  in  our  minds  as  to  our  future  financial 
course,  but  of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  no  matter 
how  great  the  demand  for  our  products  may  be  in  the 
months  and  years  to  come,  we  will  always  have  competi¬ 
tion  of  some  sort  or  another.  This  being  acknowledged, 
the  smart  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  so  plan  our  activities 
that  we  may  eventually  cause  users  of  our  products  to 
ask  for  them  by  name.  That’s  the  major  objective  of 
every  merchandising  campaign,  be  it  large  or  small. 
That’s  exactly  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  large  packer 
when  he  stages  a  “Fall  Round-Up  Sale,”  and  also  what 
the  smallest  man  in  our  industry  has  in  mind  when  he 
allows  his  label  house  to  prepare  for  him  a  three  or 
four  color  label.  Each  wants  to  have  the  consumer 
remember  his  brand  when  they  are  in  the  market  for 
commodities  in  that  line. 

This  column  has  mentioned  before  notable  examples 
of  trade  names  applied  to  common  products.  It  will 
do  no  harm  and  possibly  some  good  to  remind  readers 
that  wheat  grits  of  some  sort  are  produced  in  every 
flour  mill  in  the  country,  yet  only  a  small  amount  is 
sold  as  grits  while  Cream  of  Wheat  and  Wheatena 
enjoy  a  very  large  and  stable  consumer  demand.  Some 
processing  takes  place  before  marketing,  but  essentially 
a  consumer  will  get  as  much  food  value  from  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  any  flour  mill  as  they  will  from  these  trade- 
marked  products;  yet  Wheatena  and  Cream  of  Wheat 
enjoy  a  profitable  demand.  The  familiar  Three-in-One 
oil  we  have  known  for  years  sells  well  wherever  adver¬ 
tising  is  read.  It’s  a  good  product  but  the  trade  name 
seems  to  have  some  magic,  in  that  users  ask  for  it 
instead  of  saying  “Gimme  a  can  of  oil.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  position  in  the  trade  of 
Del-Maize  Niblets  is  due,  not  alone  to  the  quality  of 
this  product  based  on  its  newness  in  the  trade  and  the 
care  spent  in  the  production  of  the  crops  for  canning, 
but  also  to  the  attention-compelling  value  of  the  name 
suggesting  as  it  does,  to  the  writer  at  any  rate,  fields 
of  waving  corn  just  waiting  for  the  harvest.  We  have 
been  familiar  for  years  with  mixed  vegetables  as  a  use¬ 
ful  base  for  soup,  and  in  salads,  but  it  remained  for  the 
Larsen  Company  to  market  Veg-All.  And  so  we  might 
go  on,  mentioning  one  after  another  of  the  food  prod¬ 


ucts,  some  of  them  in  cans  and  glass,  that  are  striv¬ 
ing  for  distinction  and  consumer  preference  by  adopt¬ 
ing  some  trade-marked  name  that  will  be  remembered 
by  first  purchasers.  A  notable  example  has  recently 
come  to  my  attention  in  the  product  of  a  mid-western 
dairy.  Designed  for  the  making  of  ice  cream  quickly 
and  economically  in  electric  refrigerators  and  ordinary 
ice  cream  freezers,  this  “Ten-B-Low”  trade  name  con¬ 
densed  milk  product  gives  every  promise  of  attracting 
favorable  attention  of  housewives,  and  of  giving  satis¬ 
faction  in  use  when  the  same  buyer  would  not  look 
twice  at  a  can  of  prosaic  condensed  milk. 

Here  you  see  an  admirable  use  of  the  specialized 
trade  name  in  connection  with  some  possible  slight 
adaption  of  an  old  product  to  a  new  use.  The  initial 
advertising  expense  for  the  introduction  of  a  specially 
made  and  named  product  need  not  be  large:  some 
attractively  lithographed  booklets,  a  counter  display 
holding  a  dozen  or  so  small  cans  is  enough  to  start  the 
product  on  its  way.  After  its  initial  distribution,  after 
housewives  have  set  on  it  their  stamp  of  acceptance 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  embark  on  a  more  elaborate 
sales  and  advertising  campaign. 

It  may  be  all  screw^y  to  even  think  of  such  a  thing, 
certainly  no  one  need  even  seriously  consider  following 
the  suggestion,  but  I’ll  bet  a  dollar  to  a  doughnut  that 
some  day  a  few  deep  thinkers  among  canners  will  get 
together  the  canners  of  blueberries,  cherries,  black¬ 
berries  and  all  the  other  pie  ingredients  we  see  mar¬ 
keted  in  cans  today.  I’ll  bet  the  leader  among  them 
will  point  with  pride  as  a  canner  to  the  financial  suc¬ 
cess  met  with  by  others  who  have  adopted  trade  names 
for  common  products.  Then  he  will  offer  to  contract 
for  the  output  of  various  canneries  producing  the  base 
for  pies  and  will  then  coin  a  trade  name  for  them  that 
will  be  common  to  all.  He  may  even  call  his  product 
to  be  marketed,  “Pie-ets.”  He’ll  offer,  of  course,  black¬ 
berries,  blue  berries,  cherries  or  what  have  you,  under 
this  common  trade  name,  he  will  probably  team  up 
with  Proctor  &  Gamble  or  Lever  Brothers  or  some 
other  producer  of  shortening  in  order  that  he  may 
advertise  their  product  on  his  labels  and  in  his  litera¬ 
ture,  while  they  in  turn  call  attention  to  his  “Pie-ets“ 
as  a  delectable  base  for  all  healthful,  appetite-satis¬ 
fying  pies.  This  fortunate  man  will  coin  money  while 
others  stand  by  and  wonder  why  they  too  can  not 
think  of  something  equally  profitable. 

“Pumpkin  Custard”  as  a  trade  name  for  a  better 
canned  pumpkin,  possibly  with  some  slight  inexpensive 
refinements  in  manufacture,  ought  to  sell  a  lot  more 
canned  pumpkin.  In  fact  the  other  day  I  heard  a  food 
buyer  for  a  large  organization  refer  to  an  ordinary 
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dry  pack  pumpkin  as  something  different  from  the 
ordinary  run  of  canned  pumpkin.  Just  think  how 
much  more  highly  he  would  regard  a  canned  pumpkin 
carrying  the  designation  of  “Pumpkin  Custard.”  I 
know  canners  of  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes  will  say  they 
can’t  doll  up  their  products  in  any  such  glorified  man¬ 
ner,  but  others  are  coming  awfully  close  to  doing  it, 
and  1939  and  1940  may  see  some  brighter  thinker  than 
the  rest  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head. 

I’ll  go  way  out  on  a  limb  by  saying  that  if  I  were 
to  run  a  canning  factory  producing  corn,  peas  and 
tomatoes  in  standard  grade,  I  would  certainly  take  a 
shot  at  trade-marking  my  entire  line  as  “Soup-ets.” 
And  then  I  would  devote  my  attention  to  securing 
recipes  for  soups  incorporating  my  products  as  the 
base  for  the  best  soup  you  ever  ate.  I’d  have  “Soup-ets” 
with  corn,  peas  or  tomato  base,  I’  d  have  a  name  the 
purchaser  would  remember.  I’d  be  way  ahead  of  com¬ 
petition  in  standard  grades  in  these  commodities  if  I 
once  set  out  on  such  a  course. 

Just  you  give  a  little  thought  to  this  matter  and  see 
what  you  can  work  out  in  your  line.  You  may  get 
farther  than  you  think  possible.  Certainly  others  are 
working  along  like  lines,  still  others  will,  so  why  not 
take  a  chance  yourself. 

If  you  hesitate  about  departing  so  radically  from 
the  path  of  customary  merchandising,  at  least  decide 
the  line  of  sales  argument  you  will  use  in  presenting 
your  goods  and  work  along  that  line  exclusively. 
Surely  you  have  a  very  good  idea  as  to  the  use  to  which 
your  goods  are  most  often  put.  If  you  pack  baked 
beans,  you  know  whether  or  not  they  are  often  served 
as  a  luncheon  dish.  If  they  are,  put  your  sale  pressure 
on  that  angle  of  distribution,  develop  it  in  your  sales 
leaflets,  be  sure  that  no  one  ever  forgets  that  Blank’s 
Beans  are  swell  for  lunch.  If  you  are  packing  only 
red  kidney  beans,  probably  a  great  many  are  used 
for  making  chilli.  Maybe  even  more  are  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  salads.  Conduct  a  consumer  survey,  learn  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  where  your  beans  are 
marketed  and  just  what  they  are  used  for  most  often. 
Then  print  on  the  label  of  your  can  a  recipe  for  the 
best  way  in  which  to  use  them,  in  the  manner  most 
people  employ. 

One  packer  of  tomato  juice,  even  now,  markets  it 
as  a  tomato  juice  cocktail  and  sells  it  in  a  cocktail 
shaker.  Maybe  constant  users  will  eventually  become 
embarassed  by  a  too  large  collection  of  cocktail  shakers, 
but  in  the  meantime  no  one  using  the  product  will 
forget  that  it’s  tomato  juice  cocktail.  In  this  instance 
the  container  is  a  point  of  difference  in  connection  with 
the  product  which  causes  it  to  remain  longer  in  the 
minds  of  the  consumer  than  the  ordinary  tomato  juice 
cocktail.  Packers  of  New  England  Style  Baked  Beans 
pack  them  in  bean  jar  replicas.  That’s  good  mer¬ 
chandising. 

No  matter  what  the  future  holds  for  you,  it  will  be 
a  little  brighter  financially,  and  you’ll  get  your  line 
established  a  little  more  rapidly,  if  you  will  specialize. 
This  is  an  age  of  specialization,  and  it’s  up  to  you  to  get 
on  the  band  wagon  and  be  at  the  head  of  the  parade 
or  among  the  leaders!  Your  sales  and  profits  will 
increase  as  you  do ! 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  PROBLEMS  CAUSED 
BY  WAR  TO  BE  SUBJECT  OF  AMA  CONFERENCE 

OW  American  industry  can  meet  its  problem  of 
controlling  unit  costs  through  more  efficient 
plant  facilities  as  it  becomes  the  world’s  remain¬ 
ing  big-scale  producer  of  goods  will  be  the  theme  of 
a  Conference  of  hundreds  of  production  executives,  to 
be  held  by  the  American  Management  Association  in 
Chicago  on  November  15-16. 

The  sessions,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Palmer  House, 
will  bring  together  representatives  of  virtually  every 
industry  in  the  United  States  for  a  discussion  of 
modern  production  equipment  and  systems.  Authori¬ 
ties  on  plant  facilities,  equipment  and  methods  will 
participate  in  the  proceedings,  and  in  addition,  officers 
from  the  Ordinance  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
will  also  be  present  to  outline  the  Army’s  plans  for 
industrial  coordination  and  preparedness. 

In  an  announcement  issued  today,  Alvin  E.  Dodd, 
President  of  the  Association  declared:  “While  it  is 
impossible  even  to  make  a  guess  as  to  the  size  of  the 
load  which  may  ultimately  be  thrown  upon  American 
industry  as  a  result  of  the  European  war,  there  have 
already  been  marked  increases  in  production  in  a  wide 
variety  of  industries.  The  keynote  of  the  day  is  pre¬ 
paredness,  and  industry  has  important  preparations  to 
make  if  it  is  to  remain  (as  it  has  suddenly  become)  the 
dominating  world  producer  of  goods  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  its  unit  costs  down.  Any  number  of  events 
may  change  this  threatened  situation  over  night,  but 
at  present  we  can  do  no  more  than  plan  on  the  basis 
of  probable  developments. 

“This  Association  believes  that  it  can  perform  a 
valuable  service  to  industry  and  to  the  country  by 
bringing  together  at  this  juncture  a  representative 
group  of  industrial  production  executives  to  discuss 
current  problems  and  focus  attention  upon  what  are 
considered  the  best  productive  methods  and  facilities 
of  the  day.” 

The  sessions  are  being  actively  planned  by  Raymond 
S.  Perry,  Vice-President  of  the  Ingersoll  Milling 
Machine  Company  and  Vice-President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tions  Production  Division.  In  announcing  a  program 
of  topics  for  the  sessions,  Mr.  Perry  said  that  especial 
stress  would  be  placed  upon  factory  design  and  moder¬ 
nization  as  a  factor  in  cost  reduction. 

Some  of  the  subjects  that  will  be  covered  include: 
Building  design  as  a  factor  in  production  efficiency; 
plant  services  and  unit  costs ;  “plants  of  tomorrow”  in 
operation  today ;  lighting  for  production ;  heating,  ven¬ 
tilating,  and  air  conditioning  as  a  factor  in  production 
efficiency ;  effects  of  environment  on  employee  efficiency, 
effect  of  air  conditioning  on  employee  comfort,health 
and  efficiency. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


JAMES  PHINNY  BAXTER,  JR.,  DEAD 

James  P.  Baxter,  Jr.,  member  of  the  firm  of  H.  C. 
Baxter  &  Bro.,  Brunswick,  Maine,  died  Monday  night, 
September  25th,  of  a  heart  ailment  at  the  age  of  72. 
Mr.  Baxter  was  taken  ill  while  visiting  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  corn  factories  at  Freyburg,  Me. 

In  the  death  of  J.  P.  Baxter,  Jr.,  the  Canning  In¬ 
dustry  has  sustained  a  real  loss.  Mr.  Baxter  was  not 
only  a  successful  canner,  whose  long  record  has  re¬ 
flected  credit  on  the  State  of  Maine,  but  in  the  industry 
as  a  whole.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Maine  Canners 
Association  as  well  as  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  and  was  a  regular  attendent  of  the  latter  conven¬ 
tion  for  many  years. 

His  son  is  President  of  Williams  College  and  a 
brother,  Percival  Baxter,  was  a  former  Governor  of 
Maine.  A  nephew,  John  Baxter,  and  a  son-in-law, 
Webster  Browne,  were  associated  with  him  in  the  can¬ 
ning  business. 

We  join  with  his  many  friends  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family  and  business 
associates. 

DR.  HARRISON  ELECTED  INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE  MEMBER 

Dr.  William  H.  Harrison,  Continental  Can  Company’s  Director 
of  Research,  was  recently  elected  to  membership  in  the  Industrial 
Research  Institute,  an  organization  of  executives  in  charge  of 
laboratory  administration  for  industrial  companies. 

MICHIGAN  CANNERS  TO  MEET  DECEMBER  5th  AND  6th 

Don  S.  Morgan,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Michigan  Canners 
Association  has  announced  that  the  Association’s  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  dates  have  now  been  definitely  fixed  for  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  December  5th  and  6th,  at  the  Pantlind  Hotel,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

SUGGESTED  DEFINITIONS  AND  STANDARDS  FOR  CANNED 
PEACHES  AND  PEARS 

Further  reports  of  John  McDill  Fox,  who  presided  at  the  public 
hearings  held  last  April  to  receive  evidence  upon  which  basis 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  set  up  regulations  under  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetics  Act,  for  standards  for  can¬ 
ned  peaches,  were  published  in  the  September  15th  issue  of  the 
Federal  Register.  His  report  containing  proposed  definitions 
and  suggested  standards  for  canned  peaches  was  published  in 
the  September  7th  issue  of  Federal  Register,  and  referred  to  in 
the  September  ISth  issue  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE.  Another 
report  by  Mr.  Fox  containing  conclusions  in  the  form  of  a  regu¬ 
lation  for  canned  pears,  and  which  also  contains  labeling  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  cane  and  beet  sugars,  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  September  IDth.  That  portion  of  the  report 
referring  to  sugars  is  featured  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Copies  of  the  Federal  Register  containing  these  reports  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  each. 

G.  A.  EASTWOOD,  ARMOUR  PRESIDENT 

George  A.  Eastwood  has  been  elected  President  of  Armour  & 
Company  succeeding  Robert  H.  Cabell,  who  recently  resigned 
after  47  years  with  the  company. 


NEWLY  ACQUIRED  CANNERY  TO  BE  REMODELED 

The  Coopersville  (Michigan)  Packing  Company,  has  arranged 
to  take  over,  remodel  and  install  new  machinery  in  the  local 
plant  of  the  Daggett  Canning  Company  which  has  been  out  of 
operation  for  several  years. 


$50,000  FIRE  DAMAGE 

The  cannery  operated  by  W.  P.  I  jams  and  R.  J.  Watson  at 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  was  done  an  estimated  $50,000  fire  damage 
lecently.  Insurance  carried  totaled  $16,000. 


STOKELY  TO  BROADCAST  U.  OF  T.  FOOTBALL  GAMES 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  Stokely  Brothers  &  Com¬ 
pany-Van  Camp’s  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  that  they  will  sponsor  the 
broadcasting  of  all  the  University  of  Tennessee  football  games 
this  Fall,  beginning  with  the  first  game  of  the  season  with  North 
Carolina  State  at  Raleigh,  Friday,  September  29th. 

A  network  of  stations  in  Tennessee  will  be  used,  including 
WROL,  Knoxville;  WOPI,  Bristol;  WDOD,  Chattanooga;  WLAC, 
Nashville;  WREC,  Memphis;  WTJS,  Jackson;  so  that  good 
reception  in  every  part  of  the  State  is  assured. 

The  name  Stokely  was  associated  with  football  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  sport  at  Tennessee,  William 
Stokely,  a  native  son,  having  been  first  football  captain  of  the 
University  team.  Thus  the  sponsorship  of  these  broadcasts  by 
Stokely  Brothers,  a  business  which  he  helped  found,  and  of  which 
his  son,  William  B.  Stokely,  Jr.,  is  President,  promises  more 
than  the  usual  interest  in  these  broadcasts  on  the  pai't  of  the 
sponsor, 

Edward  G.  Stokely,  also  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  now  an  executive  of  Stokely  Brothers  &  Company, 
was  formerly  an  announcer  on  the  staff  of  WROL,  Knoxville, 
and  it  is  understood  that  he  will  personally  participate  in  the 
broadcasting  of  the  Tennessee  games. 


PROMOTING  CANNED  CRANBERRY  SAUCE  USES 

Without  sacrificing  the  popularity  of  their  Ocean  Spray  Cran¬ 
berry  Sauce  as  a  companion-food  for  tui’key  and  chicken,  cran¬ 
berry  growers  have  turned  their  attention  to  widening  the  use 
of  canned  Cranberry  Sauce  by  suggesting  cranberry  desserts, 
salads,  and  the  use  of  Cranberry  Sauce  with  all  meat  in  a 
current  advertising  campaign  just  getting  into  swing. 

The  1939-40  program  again  uses  one-half  page  two-color  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  McCall’s,  Good  House¬ 
keeping,  Woman’s  Home  Companion,  two  half-page  color  inser¬ 
tions  in  This  Week  magazine,  126  newspapers  in  116  cities,  and 
participation  in  several  local  radio  programs. 

Much  attention  will  be  given  to  informing  home  economics 
teachers  of  the  quality  and  convenience  of  canned  Cranberry 
Sauce  and  the  variety  of  uses.  This  work  will  be  done  through 
The  Cranberry  Kitchen,  a  monthly  publication  prepared  by  the 
Home  Economics  Division  of  Cranberry  Cannei’s,  Inc. 

The  1937  surplus  which  the  growers  have  been  carrying  in 
freezing  plants  and  working  off  during  the  Spring  and  Summer 
months  has  now  been  consumed,  and  the  cooperative  is  back  on 
a  normal  marketing  schedule. 

It  is  estimated  growers  will  use  100,000  barrels  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  estimated  650,000-barrel  crop  for  Ocean  Spray  Cranberry 
Sauce  and  Cranberry  Juice  Cocktail.  Their  estimated  pack  will 
be  1,250,000  cases  which  is  a  25%  gain  over  the  1938  pack. 

The  magazine  schedule  begins  October  10,  and  the  newspaper 
schedule  will  begin  October  27. 
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ANOTHER  GREAT  WHOLESALE  GROCERY  OUT 
R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  Absorbed  by  Jaburg  Bros.,  Inc. 

We  take  this  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  : 

The  sale  of  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  Inc.,  America’s  oldest  whole¬ 
sale  grocers,  to  Jaburg  Bros.,  Inc.,  on  Saturday,  September  23rd, 
1939,  evokes  a  host  of  memories.  The  House  of  Williams  was 
founded,  grew  and  prospered  during  what  was  probably  the 
most  momentous  century  in  the  world’s  history. 

In  1811  Richard  S.  Williams  and  his  partner,  John  Mott, 
formed  the  firm,  Mott  &  Williams,  at  167  Fly  Market,  now 
Maiden  Lane  and  South  streets.  At  that  time  all  of  Europe  was 
embroiled  in  a  bloody  war  to  stop  the  march  of  that  Corsican 
upstart,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Today  the  Continent  is  again  an 
armed  camp,  as  gigantic  forces  array  themselves  either  to  sur- 
press  or  lend  hand  to  another  power-hungry  corporal,  Adolf 
Hitler.  Thus  coincidently  the  House  of  Williams  first  saw  light 
and  passed  away  to  the  thunderclap  of  big  guns  and  the  head¬ 
long  collision  of  mighty  armies. 

In  that  historic  interim  the  world  went  through  a  revolution 
the  like  of  which  can  hardly  be  seen  again.  Tall,  majestic 
clippers  have  been  replaced  by  the  great  and  swift  steamships 
of  today.  The  United  States  has  grown  from  a  fringe  of 
civilization  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  a  mighty  nation  that 
stretches  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Great  railways  traverse  the 
vast  distances  between  these  extremities. 

Since  the  founding  days  of  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  time  has  not 
only  marched  on  but  speeded  up  to  a  dizzy  pace.  The  ocean 
voyage  from  America  to  the  Continent  has  shrunk  from  several 
months  to  four  or  five  days  on  the  racing  super-liners  of  today. 
The  hardship  of  a  wilderness  journey  from  Coast  to  Coast  is 
now  barely  four  days  of  swift,  silent  travel  in  air-conditioned 
streamliners,  or  less  than  a  day  in  the  great  silver  birds  of  our 
newest  transportation  link,  the  super-precise  airlines. 

Some  of  the  products  handled  by  Mott  &  Williams  were  cane 
sugar,  rum,  molasses,  coffee,  salt,  pepper,  cinnamom,  rice  and 
spices,  wines,  brandies,  and  hardy  fruits  that  could  survive  a 
long  ocean  voyage  without  refrigeration.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  the  progenitor  of  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  handled  few 
of  the  lines  that  have  made  the  name  Royal  Scarlet  a  by-word  in 
the  food  trade.  Americans  in  the  early  days  of  our  republic 
caught  or  produced  most  of  their  own  food,  so  that  only  those 
things  that  were  not  home-produced  could  find  a  market,  the 
exotic  products  of  the  Far  East  or  the  prized  ones  of  the 
sultry  tropics. 

Thi’ough  the  post-war  depression  of  1816-17  and  the  yellow 
fever  plague  of  1822  that  drove  most  of  New  York’s  population 
out  of  the  city  the  house  of  Williams  prospered.  With  the  death 
of  John  Mott  in  1820,  the  first  name  was  changed  to  R.  S. 
Williams  &  Co.,  which  by  then  had  moved  to  93  South  street. 
The  great  New  York  fire  in  1835  was  weathered. 

Ellis  S.  Potter  entered  the  business  as  a  partner  in  1834,  with 
the  firm  name  being  changed  to  Williams  &  Potter  in  1850, 
after  R.  S.  Williams  turned  most  of  his  attention  to  his  other 
loves,  politics  and  real  estate  operations,  while  Thomas  Williams, 
Jr.,  another  partner  in  the  firm,  retired  about  that  time  to 
assume  a  bank  presidency. 

Williams  &  Potter  built  a  large  business  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  came  through  the  trying  days  of  the  Civil  War  with 
dying  colors,  although  many  of  their  important  accounts  in  the 
South  were  suspended  for  the  duration  of  that  war. 

Roswell  Carter  Williams,  father  of  Arthur  P.  Williams,  who 
has  just  resigned  as  president  of  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  following 
their  purchase  by  Jaburg  Bros.,  became  associated  with  Potter 
&  Williams  in  1867.  In  1881,  when  he  became  senior  partner 
the  firm  name  was  changed  to  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  under 
which  name  it  enjoyed  nearly  six  decades  of  prosperity  and 
■•steem. 

Just  a  few  years  after  the  emergence  of  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co., 
as  such,  the  brothers  Hugo  and  John  Jaburg  founded  their 
business,  Jaburg  Bros.,  Inc.,  which  last  Saturday  acquired  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Williams  company. 

This  is  the  background  of  a  great  name  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  industry.  Those  engaged  in  the  food  business  today,  of 
course,  need  not  be  told  about  some  of  the  more  recent  illustrious 
names  that  have  upheld  the  esteem  of  the  Williams  company. 
William  Lewis  Juhring,  William  F.  Vosseler,  Francis  J.  Dessoir, 


Howell  E.  Sayre,  Thomas  W.  Balfe,  William  H.  Sinsheimer, 
,Roswell  C.  Williams,  Jr.,  Fred  M.  Sittig,  William  H.  Sinclair 
call  to  mind  much  that  has  gone  from  the  food  distributing 
industry.  And,  of  course,  it  is  needless  to  mention  the  deep 
respect  all  entertain  for  Arthur  P.  Williams,  who  has  just 
relinquished  the  reins  as  president  of  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  but 
will  continue  to  lend  his  valued  services  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

“THE  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  OF  TOMORROW  ” 

A  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  glass  fiber  as  insulation 
for  motors  is  attracting  much  attention  at  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair.  Sponsored  by  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corporation,  the 
exhibit  is  called  “The  Electric  Motor  of  Tomorrow,”  and  is  on 
display  at  the  Glass  Center  building. 

A  completely  Fiberglas-insulated  motor  in  a  standard 
(No.  254)  five  horsepower  frame  size  is  shown  in  the  exhibit 
delivering,  consistenly,  the  same  power  as  a  standard  (No.  324 
frame  size)  cotton-wound  ten  horsepower  motor  opposite. 

The  exhibit  demonstrates  that  Fiberglas  insulation  permits 
a  substantial  reduction  in  size  and  weight  of  motors.  It  also 
demonstrates  that  motors  with  such  insulation  may  be  operated 
at  higher  temperatures  than  motors  with  other  types  of  insu¬ 
lation. 

The  exhibit  offers  evidence  that  the  rating  of  many  motors 
using  Class  A  insulation  could  be  increased  from  50  to  100 
per  cent  with  the  aid  of  glass  insulation. 

ALBACORE  PRICES 

Packers  of  albacore  on  the  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound, 
are  paying  $100  and  $102.50  a  ton  for  fish  this  season,  it  is 
reported  from  Astoria,  Oregon. 

DR.  LICHTBODY  TO  HEAD  RESEARCH  LABORATORY 

Dr.  Howard  D.  Lightbody  has  been  appointed  the  principal 
bio-chemist  to  head  the  division  of  bio-chem.istry  in  the  Western 
Regional  Research  Laboratory  being  erected  at  Albany,  an 
east-bay  suburb  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.  His  investigations  will 
be  directed  into  problems  relating  to  the  preparation  of  biolog¬ 
ically  active  substances  and  the  development  of  bio-chemical 
methods  useful  in  the  processing  and  storage  of  farm  com¬ 
modities.  He  is  at  present  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  projects  are  being  formulated.  Since  1931,  Dr. 
Lightbody  has  been  engaged  in  bio-chemical  research  and  regu¬ 
latory  work  with  the  food  and  drug  administration  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

OCTOBER  9-11,  1939 — Annual  Convention,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Food  Chains,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

OCTOBER  24-25,  1939 — Glass  Container  Association,  Semi- 
Annual  Meeting,  Westchester  Country  Club,  Rye,  New  York. 

OCTOBER  30-31,  NOVEMBER  1,  1939— Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  31st  Annual  Convention,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

NOVEMBER  1-2  1939 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners  Association, 
Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

NOVEMBER  13-15,  1939 — Annual  Convention,  Wisconsin  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

NOVEMBER  15,  1939 — 26th  Annual  Convention,  Association 
of  Pacific  Fisheries,  Del  Monte  Hotel,  Del  Monte,  California. 

NOVEMBER  16-17,  1939 — 25th  annual  Convention,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Canners  Association,  Yorktown  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

NOVEMBER  16-17,  1939 — Indiana  Canners  Association,  Fall 
Meeting,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

DECEMBER  5-6,  1939 — Annual  meeting,  Michigan  Canners 
Association,  Pantlined  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
DECEMBER  7-8,  1939 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting.  Place  to  be  announced. 

DECEMBER  14-15,  1939 — Annual  Convention,  Association  of 
New  York  State  Canners.  Place  to  be  announced. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Conventions,  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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Model  S-1  Double  Tube 
Vacuum  Steam  Pre-Heater 


Model  S-11 


Hot  Water  Pre-Heater 


Componi/,  Incorporated 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  COLUMBUS,  WIS. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN.  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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FLEXIBLE  STEEL  CONVEYOR  BELTING 

Oife^iconte^ 

0^  Food  Conoe^^H^ 


Stretching,  weaving,  creeping,  jumping  and 
other  common  conveyor  belting  faults,  that  in¬ 
terrupt  production  and  increase  processing 
costs,  are  eliminated  with  LA  PORTE  Flexible 
Steel  Conveyor  Belting.  This  modern,  long- 
wearing  belting  is  engineered  to  give  continu¬ 
ous,  trouble-free  service  on  grading,  peeling, 
sorting  and  picicing  tables  as  well  as  in  scalders, 
washers,  cookers,  exhausters,  elevators,  etc. 
In  addition,  its  perfectly  Rat  surface  is  ideal 
V  for  conveying  cans,  boxes,  bottles  and  other 
W  containers  empty  or  filled.  It  will  not  deteri- 
'T^T  orate  when  not  in  use  and  the  open  mesh 
feature  permits  the  circulation  of  air  around 
products  in  process.  Periodical  sterilizing  with 
steam  or  scalding  water  keeps  it  highly  sanitary. 

\  Furnished  in  any  length  and  practically  any 

width.  Ask  your  Mill  Supply  FHouse  for  La 
Jfi  Porte  Conveyor  Belting  TODAY  or  write  to 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFC.  CO. 

BOX  124  lA  PORTE.  INDIANA 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Tomatoes  Only  Weak  Item — Prices  as  Quoted  by  Growers — A 
Leading  Retailer  Puts  on  Sampling  and  Sales,  and  the  Prices. 

UYING  SEASON— “0  ye  of  little  faith”  might 
well  be  quoted  to  tomato  canners  in  particular, 
who,  because  there  came  a  slight  recess  in  the 
extremely  heavy  buying  which  followed  the  opening 
of  war,  shaded  their  prices,  on  persuasion,  of  course. 
Yet  the  prices  of  canned  tomatoes  were  still  far  below 
cost,  even  at  the  advances,  according  to  the  authorita¬ 
tive  cost  table  compiled  by  Secretary  Shook  and  pub¬ 
lished  in^our  issue  of  September  18th,  page  10.  Every¬ 
body  but  the  tomato  canners  seems  to  realize  this  fact, 
why  can’t  they?  A  few  months  from  now  they  will 
deeply  regret  present  sales.  It  is  the  first  chance  they, 
and  some  other  canners,  have  had  to  get  back  some  of 
the  heavy  losses  of  the  past  few  years;  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  are  entitled  to  it,  and  without  the  slightest  fear 
of  being  termed  “profiteers.”  But — again — they  must 
fight  for  their  profits,  or  they  will  never  get  them! 
They  must  price  their  goods ;  hold  tight  for  the  prices, 
and  refuse  to  sell  lower,  even  at  the  demands  of  credi¬ 
tors.  They  can  only  make  profits  on  the  goods  they 
now  have,  and  if  they  let  them  go  now  at  the  below 
cost  prices,  what  chance  have  they? 

It  should  be  realized  that  here  at  the  beginning  of 
October  we  are  just  at  the  threshold  of  heavy  canned 
foods  buying,  every  year.  Largely  speaking  this  is  the 
end  of  the  canning  season,  earlier  than  usual  this  sea¬ 
son  and  with  a  consequent  considerably  reduced  total 
output.  Formerly  wholesale  buyers  began  taking  in 
their  futures  now,  and  which  they  bought  in  real  trad¬ 
ing  amounts  as  compared  with  the  recent  hand-to- 
mouth  retail  lots.  On  such  orders  the  canners  had  no 
opportunity  for  extra  profits,  unless  the  future  price 
showed  it.  But  now,  a  benefit  rests  in  the  hands  of  the 
canners:  they  own  what  goods  they  have,  because 
future  were  not  sold,  and  their  creditors  ought  not  to 
force  them  to  forfeit  that  chance  of  profit  by  insisting 
upon  sales  now,  and  we  doubt  very  much  if  creditors 
are  doing  that.  The  concessions  in  prices  of  canned  to¬ 
matoes — for  that  item  seems  to  be  the  only  weak  one — 
are  made  for  the  tomato  canners  not  by  them.  Most  to¬ 
mato  canners  exert  no  personal  influence  in  the  selling 
of  their  goods,  leaving  that  either  to  their  brokers  or  to 
■  he  buyers.  If  they  did  there  would  be  no  concessions, 
out  on  the  contrary  a  decided  advance  in  prices,  as  the 
demand — canned  tomatoes  is  one  of  the  chief  items  of 
canned  foods  in  the  Army  and  Navy  menus  as  well  as 
in  normal  consumer  buying — ^for  canned  tomatoes  is 
heavy  and  continuous.  And  the  stocks  are  not  there 
ro  supply  it,  except  at  prices  which  could  easily  be 
made  to  pay  some  profit  to  the  canners.  But  such 


prices  must  be  at  least  50  cents  on  I’s;  75  cents  on  2’s, 
$1.00  on  2Vh’s  and  $3.50  on  lO’s  as  cost.  The  canner 
who  thinks  he  can  sell  at  lower  prices  than  these,  and 
make  any  money  is  fooling  himself.  If  he  feels  he 
ought  to  have  5  cents  per  dozen  profit  over  cost,  he  will 
have  to  add  5  cents  per  dozen  to  those  prices ;  and  even 
then,  six  months  from  now  he  will  wish  he  had  not 
sold. 

The  trouble  is  that  there  has  been  such  a  drive  to 
ever  lower  and  lower  prices  during  the  past  few  years 
that  all  sight  of  cost  has  been  lost.  Despite  the  groans 
of  canners,  and  of  the  huge  number  of  tomato  canners 
especially  forced  out  of  business,  the  buying  agents  and 
many  brokers  have  simply  waved  all  objections  aside, 
saying:  “Oh,  they  make  plenty  of  profit  at  the  price.” 
Fortunately  this  price  war  has  brought  troubles  to 
the  Mammoth  markets  and  chain  cutters,  but  it  will 
never  be  stopped  until  the  canners  stop  it — by  refusing 
to  sell  goods  except  at  prices  which  show  profit  over 
cost.  The  industry  can  not  endure  much  less  grow 
under  that  price  war  condition.  And  if  you  would 
know  the  importance  of  canned  foods  in  the  world’s 
economy  and  life,  turn  to  this  week’s  Editorial. 

What  are  the  quoted  prices  in  this  section  of  the 
country?  You  have  them  in  the  market  pages;  and 
you  have  them  of  all  leading  markets  in  those  market 
reports,  but  below  we  quote  the  market  letter  of  C.  W. 
Baker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  Md.,  an  old  and  always  con¬ 
servative  brokerage  house,  dated  September  26th. 
Here  they  are: 

TOMATOES— F.O.B.  Peninsula- 

No.  1  Std.  42 V2  cents,  No.  2,  61%-62’^  cents,  2V'i  85-87^/^  cents. 
No.  ,3,  9714  cents.  No.  10  $2.80-$2.85. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  70-75  cents.  No.  2%  $1.00-$1.05,  No.  10  $3.50. 
F.O.B.  Baltimore — 

No.  1  Std.  4214  cents.  No.  2,  65  cents.  No.  2^4  90  cents. 

No.  10  $3.00. 

TOMATO  JUICE — F.O.B.  Peninsula-Penna.  Factory — 

10  oz.  40  cents,  1014  oz.  45  cents,  1314  oz.  521-2  cents, 

20  oz.  65  cents,  24  oz.  75  cents,  46  oz.  $1.45. 

TOMATO  CATSUP— F.O.B.  Baltimore— 

8  oz.  Ex.  Std.  (Slip  on  Cap)  65  cents.  No.  14  oz.  85  cents. 
CREAM  STYLE  CORN— F.O.B.  Peninsula- 
No.  2  Std.  Evergreen,  70  cents.  No.  10  $3.75. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Evergreen,  75  cents.  No.  10  $4.00. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Golden  Bantam,  80  cents.  No.  10  $4.25. 

No.  2  Fancy  Golden  Bantam,  85  cents.  No.  10  $4.50. 

WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN— F.O.B.  Maryland-Penna.  Factory- 
No.  2  Std.  Shoepeg  85  cents.  No.  2  Ex.  Std.  90-921^  cents. 

No.  2  Fancy  $1.00,  No.  10  Fancy  $5.50-$6.00. 

No.  2  Std.  Golden  Bantam  85  cents.  No.  2  Ex.  Std.  90  cents. 
No.  2  Fancy  $1.00,  No.  10  Fancy  $4.75. 

NEW  PACK  STRINGLESS  BEANS— F.O.B.  Maryland  Factory- 
No.  2  Standai’d  65  cents.  No.  214  95  cents.  No.  10  $3.00. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  70-71 V2  cents.  No.  10  $3.25. 

No.  2  Std.  Cut  Wax  Beans  65  cents.  No.  10  $3.00. 

ALASKA  PEAS — F.O.B.  Maryland  Factory — 

No.  2  Std.  Early  June,  Pod  Run  or  No.  4  sieve  8214  cents. 

No.  10  $4.50. 
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No.  2  Std.  Early  June  No.  3-sieve  85  cents,  No.  10  $4.75. 

No.  2  Std.  Early  June  No.  2-sieve  90  cents,  No.  10  $5.00. 
NEW  PACK  SPINACH— F.O.B.  Baltimore— 

No.  2,  90  cents.  No.  21/2  $1.10,  No.  10  $3.75. 

SWEET  POTATOES— F.O.B.  Peninsula- 

Dry  Pack  No.  2,  7214  cents.  No.  214,  85  cents.  No.  10  $2.75- 
$3.00. 

Syrup  Pack  75-7714  cents.  No.  214  $1.00,  No.  10  $3.35. 

NEW  PACK  LIMA  BEANS— F.O.B.  Peninsula- 

No.  2  No.  10 


Fancy  Tiny  Green  Lima  Beans .  $1.30  $7.00 

Fancy  Small  Green  Lima  Beans .  1.1214  6.25 

Fancy  Medium  Green  Lima  Beans .  1.05  5.75 

Std.  Mixed  Green  &  White  (60%  Green) . 7714 

Mixed  Green  &  White  (75-85%  Green) . 85  4.25 

Standard  Fresh  White .  .70  4.00 


Any  man  familiar  with  tomato  canning  will  see  at 
a  glance  that  they  cannot  be  packed  and  sold  at  a  profit 
at  such  prices.  Here  is  where  the  brokers  ought  to 
help  their  canners. 

THE  MARKET — Buying  is  still  brisk  on  the  full 
line  of  canned  foods,  though  not  of  the  hectic  kind 
witnessed  two  weeks  ago.  But  it  is  so  heavy  and  so 
continuous  as  to  cause  reports  of  cleaned  up  stocks  in 
some  items.  Note  such  reports  in  our  market  letters. 

As  an  antidote  to  the  mistake  spread  by  buyers,  that 
advances  in  canned  foods  prices  will  stop  consumption, 
you  might  look  at  the  annual  “Sampling  and  Sale  of 
Vegetables  in  Tin”  now  going  on  in  the  splendid  retail 
grocery  of  Hopper-McGraw  &  Co.,  Baltimore’s  leading 
retail  grocery,  fine  wines  and  liquors,  catering  to  Balti¬ 
more’s  best,  it  is  true;  but  the  point  is  selling  huge 
amounts  for  the  winter  pantries.  Here  are  some  of 
the  offerings,  after  this  invitation: 

“All  the  vegetables  included  in  this  offering  are 
new  1939  Packs,  full  of  ‘fresh-from-the-vine’ 
flavor — at  very  special  prices  that  say  ‘Buy  Now.’ 
Come  and  taste  them  and  know  what  you  are 
getting.” 

(We  quote  just  an  item  or  two — as  the  list  is 


extensive). 

ASPARAGUS 

Each  Vi  Doz.  Doz. 

Mammoth  Green,  No.  2V2  tin . $  .36  $2.05  $3.90 

Mammoth  White,  No.  2%  tin . 39  2.22  4.22 

Colossal  White  Peeled,  No.  214  tin . 47  2.68  5.10 

All  Green,  No.  2  round  tin . 30  1.71  3.25 

ASPARAGUS  TIPS 

Green  Colossal,  No.  1  square  tin . $  .30  $1.71  $3.25 

Medium  Green,  No.  1  square  tin . 29  1.65  3.14 

Colossal  White,  No.  1  square  tin . 32  1.82  3.46 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  214  tin . $  .12  $  .68  $1.29 

STRING  BEANS 

Fancy  Tiny,  No.  2  tin . $  .20  $1.14  $2.17 

Fancy  Whole,  No.  2  tin . 10  .91  1.73 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2  tin . 11  .63  1.20 

SPINACH 

Early  Garden,  No.  214  tin . $  .14  $  .80  $1.52 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack,  No.  3  tin . $  .16  $  .91  $1.73 

Solid  Pack,  No.  2  tin . 13  .74  1.41 

Solid  Pack,  No.  1  tin . 08  .46  .87 

BEETS 

Fancy  New  York  State,  No.  214  tin . $  .18  $1.03  $1.96 

Fancy  New  York  State,  No.  2  tin . 15  .86  1.63 

Fancy  New  York  Sliced,  No.  2  tin . 11  .63  1.20 


LIMA  BEANS 

Each  ’4  Doz.  Doz. 

Fancy  Tiny,  No.  2  tin . $  .20  $1.14  $2.17 

Fancy  Small  Green,  No.  2  tin . 16  .91  1.73 

PEAS 

Petit  Pois,  No.  2  tin . $  .24  $1.37  $2.60 

Extra  Sifted  Peas,  No.  2  tin . 22  1.25  2.37 

Sifted  Peas,  No.  2  tin . 20  1.14  2.17 

Extra  Large  Green  Tender,  No.  2  tin . 18  1.03  1.96 

CORN 

Shoe  Peg,  No.  2  tin . $  .14  $  .80  $1.52 

Crushed,  No.  2  tin . 12  .68  1.29 

Golden  Bantam,  No.  2  tin . 14  .80  1.52 

MISCELLANEOUS  VEGETABLES 

Artichokes,  No.  2  tin . $  .30  $1.71  $3.25 

Mixed  Vegetables  for  Soup,  No.  2  tin . 11  .63  1.20 

Turnip  Greens,  No.  2  tin . 09  .51  .97 

Syrupack  Sweet  Potatoes,  No.  214  tin . 15  .86  1.63 

Irish  Potatoes,  No.  2  tin . 10  .57  1.08 

Peas  and  Carrots,  No.  2  tin . 12  .68  1.29 

BAKED  BEANS 

Oven-Baked,  No.  2  tall  tin . $  .18  $1.03  $1.96 

Oven-Baked,  No.  1  tin . 12  .68  1.29 


Yes,  you’re  right — they  know  how  to  sell! 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Active — Local  Area  Export  Business  Good — Prices 
Holding — Even  This  Early  Supplies  Are  Running  Out — Corn 
Prices  Strong — Tomatoes  Easier — Mixed  Vegetables  in  De¬ 
mand — Peas  Advance — Applesauce  Prices  Unchanged — Citrus 
Fruits  Firm — Sardine  Prices  Advance — Short  Supplies  of  Salmon 
Insure  Firmness — Tuna  to  Advance. 

New  York,  September  28,  1939. 

UMMARY — The  canned  foods  market  is  still  active 
even  if  the  war  demand  has  passed  its  peak  for 
the  time  being,  and  some  sizeable  business  has 
taken  place  here  this  week  in  fruits,  vegetables  and 
salmon.  Export  inquiries  also  have  been  fairly  numer¬ 
ous,  according  to  some  trade  quarters,  and  shortages 
are  beginning  to  show  up  in  some  lines. 

A  reaction  developed  in  southern  tomato  prices, 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  considering  its  recent 
rapid  advance.  Nearly  everything  else  in  canned  foods 
is  holding  firmly  at  the  higher  war  levels  and  some 
others  have  moved  higher.  Price  advances  were  named 
during  the  week  on  mixed  vegetables,  fancy  sweet  peas, 
tuna  in  the  Northwest,  and  Maine  sardines. 

September  has  not  quite  passed  but  already  there  are 
indications  at  hand  of  the  extent  which  the  hectic  buy¬ 
ing  of  the  past  three  weeks  has  cut  into  available  sup¬ 
plies.  A  Pennsylvania  packer  is  sold  out  on  certain 
sizes  of  Golden  Bantam  corn  and  Early  June  peas. 
Supplies  of  corn  in  hands  of  Maryland  packers  have 
been  materially  reduced,  and  salmon  inventory  figures 
as  of  September  15  show  some  pretty  small  stocks  on 
hand.  The  large  consuming  season  is  still  ahead  for 
canned  foods.  If  foreign  demands  increase  at  the  same 
time  we  face  the  strongest  market  imaginable  between 
now  and  the  1940  crops. 

CORN — Maryland  offerings  of  whole  grain  Golden 
Bantam  were  made  very  firmly  at  95  cents  for  No.  2’s, 
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factory,  and  fancy  Shoe  Peg  at  $1.00,  and  available 
supplies  of  the  latter  for  the  rest  of  1939  and  in  1940 
are  now  expected  to  fall  below  normal  consumption. 
Cream  style  Evergreen  looks  firm  at  current  offerings 
of  70  cents  for  No.  2  standard,  Maryland  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  factories. 

TOMATOES — Lessened  buying  pressure,  co-inciding 
with  an  increase  in  the  pack  in  upper  Maryland  coun¬ 
ties,  Delaware  and  nearby  Pennsylvania,  made  for  a 
slightly  easier  tone,  but  the  pack  is  practically  com¬ 
pleted  in  lower  Maryland,  Delaware  and  the  Virginia 
peninsula,  and  a  serious  price  setback  for  tomatoes  now 
appears  improbable.  Standards,  f.o.b.  Baltimore,  were 
offered  at  65  cents  for  2’s,  and  $3.00  for  No.  lO’s,  with 
a  special  offering  of  a  moderate-sized  Virginia  line  of 
standards  at  621/0  cents,  same  point  No.  2’s.  Late 
tomatoes  are  said  to  be  running  very  good  in  quality. 
Well-informed  brokers  point  out  that  the  soup  and 
juice  manufacturers  can  be  expected  to  buy  up  late 
crop  raw  stock.  This  would  firm  up  the  raw  market 
and  reduce  the  tonnage  available  for  canning. 

MIXED  VEGETABLES— All  sizes  have  been  sold 
out  by  canners  in  Pennsylvania  with  the  exception  of 
303’s  and  a  few  brands  of  No.  lO’s.  The  new  pack 
will  be  ready  about  October  6.  These  are  held  at  llV-i 
cents  and  $4.50,  respectively,  f.o.b.  plant,  several  cents 
higher  than  previous  offerings. 

SPINACH — Based  on  the  apparent  acreage  the  Fall 
pack  of  spinach  in  the  Tri-states,  the  last  crop  remain¬ 
ing  to  be  packed  in  1939,  will  be  small  and  probably 
higher  in  price.  The  new  30  cents  hourly  wage  mini¬ 
mum  also  becomes  effective  October  24,  and  cannery 
operations  will  involve  these  added  costs  if  spinach 
is  packed  at  around  that  time. 

PEAS — One  of  the  leading  packers  has  moved  up  his 
price  for  fancy  sweets  21/4  cents  per  dozen,  and  the 
recent  active  buying  of  cheaper  lots  has  cut  into  avail¬ 
able  stocks.  Standard  3-sieve  Alaskas  hold  firm  at 
90  cents,  and  4-sieve  at  85  cents.  No.  2’s,  Baltimore. 
The  fancy  sweets,  3-sieve  and  2-sieve,  are  being  offered 
by  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  factories  at  $1.10  for 
No.  2’s,  and  $5.30  to  $5.50  for  No.  lO’s. 

APPLESAUCE  —  Opening  prices  for  new  pack 
southern  applesauce  were  announced  as  65  cents  for 
No.  2  tins,  60  cents  for  303’s,  and  $2.85  for  No.  lO’s, 


f.o.b.  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  plants.  Prices  for 
the  smaller  sizes  are  on  a  par  with  the  opening  in  1938,  i 

which  was  announced  late  in  October  of  that  year,  i 

while  this  year’s  quotation  for.  the  large  tin  is  15  cents  , 

lower.  Packers  are  limiting  orders  at  the  new  prices 
this  year,  however,  to  prompt  shipments,  with  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1939,  as  the  deadline.  New  York  State  apple¬ 
sauce  is  named  at  75  cents  for  No.  2  tins,  fancy,  and  at 
$3.25  for  lO’s,  factory.  < 

GRAPEFRUIT — Florida  sellers  are  firm  on  sections 
which  they  name  at  90  cents  to  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
No.  2  tins,  f.o.b.  Tampa,  while  the  juice  is  quoted  up 
to  65  cents  for  No.  2  sizes.  Business  is  possible  in  the  * 

latter  at  lower  prices  but  the  tendency  of  the  Florida 
market  has  been  upward  recently  on  the  juice  owing 
to  excellent  consumption  and  small  unsold  stocks.  . 

SARDINES — It  was  learned  this  week  that  Maine 
packers  had  advanced  sardines  10  cents  per  dozen  on 
all  grades,  effective  immediately.  Sardines  have  been 
in  short  supply  this  season,  especially  on  sizes  suitable 
for  i/i  size  cans,  and  costs  for  oil  have  gone  upward 
along  wth  other  production  expense.  Maine  Ovals  are 
expected  to  come  in  for  some  interest  owing  to  higher  1 

prices  for  California  sardines.  The  No.  1  ovals,  48  to 
a  case,  are  named  at  $3.00  per  case,  f.o.b.  Maine  factory. 

SALMON — Shortages  are  becoming  more  apparent 
in  all  grades  almost  daily  and  the  market  continues 
strong.  As  of  September  15  only  721,000  cases  of 
pinks  remained  unsold,  as  against  some  1,400,000  a 
year  previous,  and  over  2,000,000  in  1937.  Primary 
markets  supplies  of  all  salmon  on  September  15  totaled 
2,644,417  cases,  against  3,898,219  on  this  date  last 
year.  Only  stocks  of  reds  (1,596,077  cases  against 
1,954,901)  can  be  considered  generous.  Some  packers 
returned  to  the  market  this  week  asking  $1.45  to  $1.50 
on  pinks,  $1.35  to  $1.40  on  chums,  and  $2.25  to  $2.35  on 
reds,  f.o.b.  Pacific  Coast.  No  business  was  reported 
for  pinks  this  week,  however,  above  $1.40,  Coast  basis. 

TUNA — Forecasting  an  increase  in  tuna  prices 
owing  to  steadily  mounting  costs  for  packing,  a  large 
West  Coast  principal  in  this  item  has  withdrawn  owing 
to  uncertain  conditions  prevailing.  Prices  for  raw 
tuna  in  Oregon  have  advanced  to  $110  per  ton,  the 
highest  price  paid  in  that  section  in  its  brief  history. 
Quotations  for  white  meat  and  yellowfin  are  firmly 
maintained. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Weather  Seriously  Hurts  Some  Crops — Market  Continues 
Active — Real  Stability  Here — Tomato  Market  Firm,  Crop  and 
Pack  Outlook  Uncertain — Contract  Welchers  Now  Want  the 
Goods! — Pineapple  Delivery  Date  Extended  to  October  31st — 
Sliced  Peaches  Command  a  Premium — Salmon  Prices — Prunes 
An  Example  of  Cost  and  Price. 

San  Francisco,  September  28,  1939. 

WEATHER — California  weather  has  put  on  an 
exhibition  during  the  past  ten  days  that  has 
sent  even  the  most  confirmed  boosters  to  cover. 
Temperatures  and  humidity  of  tropical  stamp  held 
most  of  the  State  in  its  grip,  and,  in  addition  to  ruffling 
tempers  and  souring  dispositions,  did  considerable 
damage  to  crops.  R.  E.  Blair,  Senior  Agricultural 
Statistician  of  the  California  Cooperative  Crop  Report¬ 
ing  Service,  says  that  damage  to  the  walnut,  tomato 
and  other  late  crops  will  amount  into  the  millions  of 
dollars,  according  to  preliminary  surveys.  Tempera¬ 
tures  mounted  to  107  degrees  in  Los  Angeles,  and  more 
in  the  surrounding  country.  At  San  Francisco,  noted 
for  its  cool  summer  climate,  a  high  of  97  degrees  was 
recorded.  The  heat  wave  ended  suddenly  with  a  wind¬ 
storm  and  cloudburst  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
five  and  six  inches  of  rain  falling  in  a  single  day  in 
some  communities.  A  fringe  of  the  storm  reached 
into  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region,  but  no  damage  was 
done  there. 

ACTIVE — The  canned  foods  market  continues  very 
active,  indicating  that  buyers  are  abandoning  the  policy 
of  hand-to-mouth  buying  and  are  commencing  to  con¬ 
sider  needs  for  an  entire  season.  In  general,  there 
have  been  comparatively  few  price  changes  during  the 
week,  suggesting  that  real  stability  has  come  to  the 
market.  Lists  are  badly  broken  and  withdrawals 
because  of  a  sold  out  condition  promises  to  be  a  feature 
from  now  on.  The  complete  salmon  list  is  again  avail¬ 
able,  and  nothing  now  seems  to  be  off  the  market  from 
any  reason  other  than  a  lack  of  unsold  stocks. 

TOMATOES — The  California  tomato  market  is  firm 
and  steady,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  pack 
prospects.  Old-time  operators  decline  to  estimate  the 
probable  size  of  the  pack,  saying  that  October  either 
makes  or  breaks  the  pack,  and  that  November  often  has 
a  lot  to  say  about  it,  too.  The  first  few  warm  days  of 
the  heat  wave  brought  the  crop  on  with  a  rush,  but 
the  last  week  wilted  the  vines  in  many  localities.  Now 
rain  has  come  to  revive  the  fields  and  a  good  yield  may 
yet  be  had.  Very  few  standard  No.  2V2  tomatoes  are 
selling  for  less  than  $1.00,  with  solid  pack  in  this  size 
selling  up  to  $1.35. 

Tomato  paste  business  which  was  rather  anemic  for 
a  time  is  now  booming  and  canners  see  a  $4.00  a  case 
market  for  part  of  their  pack,  with  $3.50  the  prevailing 
figure.  Some  operators  have  sent  notices  to  the  trade 
to  the  effect  that  verbal  statements  regarding  prices 
are  to  be  disregarded  and  that  written  contracts  rule. 


Some  buyers  who  backed  out  on  their  1938  contracts, 
and  whose  goods  had  been  held  in  storage  in  various 
places,  are  now  demanding  that  they  be  given  delivery 
at  the  old  prices  1 

PINEAPPLE — Hawaiian  canned  pineapple  interests 
have  extended  delivery  date  on  purchases  made  at  the 
list  brought  out  late  in  July  until  October  31.  The 
former  delivery  date  extended  until  September  30,  and 
the  trade  rather  expected  a  revision  upward.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  extension  is  for  but  one  month, 
whereas  in  the  past  it  has  sometimes  been  for  a  three 
month  period.  So  heavy  have  sales  been  of  late  that 
some  items  in  the  list  are  commencing  to  get  scarce, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  heavy  packing  season  has  just 
ended. 

PEACHES — A  feature  of  the  demand  for  California 
cling  peaches  this  season  has  been  the  very  heavy  call 
for  sliced.  Some  large  canners  are  already  sold  up  on 
these  and  the  outlook  is  that  stocks  are  below  require¬ 
ments.  Sliced  are  commanding  a  premium  over  halves 
in  all  grades.  While  No.  2V2  standard  halves  are  still 
available  to  $1.22 1/0,  sliced  do  not  seem  to  be  had  for 
less  than  $1.27  i/j. 

SALMON — The  California  Packing  Corporation  has 
come  out  this  week  with  a  full  list  of  canned  salmon, 
after  having  been  out  of  the  market  for  a  time,  with 
the  exception  of  a  couple  of  items.  The  new  list  for 
No.  1  tall  is:  Alaska  Packers  Association  Brands 
Alaska  red  salmon,  and  Del  Monte  and  featured  brands 
of  Alaska  Red  Sockeye  salmon,  $2.35;  Initial  brand 
Alaska  King  salmon,  $2.10;  Sledge  brand  Medium  Red 
or  Coho,  $1.90 ;  Alaska  Pink  Salmon,  $1.50 ;  Chum 
salmon,  $1.40;  Hatchery  and  Iceberg  brands  Red 
Salmon  short  cuts,  $2.00.  Halves  fiat  are  priced  at 
$1.72V->  for  Alaska  Reds,  and  $2.10  for  Puget  Sound 
Sockeye  steaks. 

PRUNES — The  packing  of  prunes  in  Oregon  has 
come  to  an  end,  with  some  operators  packing  rather 
more  than  they  had  expected  to  when  the  season 
opened.  Prior  to  the  harvest  some  canners  were  offer¬ 
ing  but  $6.00  and  $7.00  a  ton,  but  following  a  series  of 
conferences  called  by  Governor  Charles  A.  Sprague, 
the  price  was  advanced  to  $12  a  ton  on  late  purchases. 
Some  early  business  was  booked  at  95  cents,  and  even 
921/2  cents  for  No.  21/2’s,  but  $1.05  is  now  the  prevail¬ 
ing  price. 

BEANS — The  California  Packing  Corporation  has 
revised  its  lists  on  Utah  and  Northwest  packs  of  greei) 
beans  and  Midwest  pack  of  Lima  beans.  The  new 
lists  represent  formal  opening  prices,  replacing  the 
tentative  opening  prices  brought  out  late  in  July. 
Some  items  remain  unchanged  from  the  tentative  lists 
but  others  show  advances  of  2I/2  cents  to  5  cents  a 
dozen  on  the  smaller  sizes,  with  No.  lO’s  coming  in  for 
advances  of  10  cents  to  25  cents.  In  Northwest  pack 
green  beans  an  advance  in  No.  5  sieve,  cut.  Red  Dart  or 
Rose  brands,  was  made  from  $3.00  to  $3.75  in  the  No. 
10  size.  In  Del  Monte  pack  stringless  beans,  asparagus 
style  not  quoted  in  the  tentative  opening  price  list  is 
listed  in  the  formal  opening  price  list  at  $1.40  in  the 
No.  95  tall  size. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Strike  Ties  Up  Shrimping — Possibly  Normal  Production  Next 
Week — Biloxi  Pays  Heavy  Taxes — Canned  Shrimp  Prices  Very 
Firm — Demand  for  Canned  Oysters  Good — Very  Little  Activity 
as  Yet — Higher  Oyster  Prices  Expected — Crab  Meat  Scarce. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  28,  1939. 

HRIMP — Shrimp  production  was  at  a  low  ebb  in 
this  section  last  week,  due  to  a  strike  of  the  fisher¬ 
men  on  the  week  end,  which  laid  up  practically  the 
entire  shrimp  fleet. 

It  is  reported  by  the  Union  officials  that  about  a 
fourth  of  the  factories  have  reached  an  agreement  with 
the  Union  and  will  start  operating  immediately,  and  the 
balance  of  the  canneries  are  expected  to  sign  up  with 
the  Union  during  this  week,  hence  normal  production 
is  looked  for  next  week. 

The  fishermen  demanded  a  $1.00  per  barrel  increase 
in  the  price  of  shrimp,  which  the  factories  at  first 
refused  to  agree  to,  and  this  stopped  canning  opera¬ 
tion  in  practically  all  the  factories  in  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  and  Alabama,  as  pretty  much  all  the  fisher¬ 
men  in  these  three  states  are  members,  or  their  asso¬ 
ciation  is  affiliated  with  the  Gulf  Coast  Fishermen  & 
Oystermen  Association  of  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  which  is 
where  the  majority  of  the  sea  food  canneries  are 
located. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Biloxi  has  the  greatest 
number  of  .sea  food  canneries  in  the  South,  and  prob¬ 
ably  has  as  many  as  the  balance  of  the  states  put  to¬ 
gether,  yet  Biloxi  draws  75  per  cent  of  its  raw  material, 
such  as  shrimp  and  oysters,  from  Louisiana,  to  which 
State  she  pays  a  large  sum  of  money  each  year  for 
license  on  the  boats  and  taxes  on  the  shrimp  and 
oysters  it  packs. 

In  fact,  the  amount  of  revenue  that  the  state  of 
Louisiana  derives  from  license  and  taxes  of  its  fisheries, 
which  Biloxi  canneries  pay,  exceeds  those  derived  from 
I  he  canneries  operated  within  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
and  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Department  maintains 
an  office  and  an  office  force  in  Biloxi  to  collect  the 
license  and  taxes. 

The  demand  for  canned  shrimp  is  very  good  and  the 
price  firm  at  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small;  $1.10  for 
medium  and  $1.15  for  large,  f.o.b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  weather  continues  hot  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  which  keeps  down  the  sale  and  the  condition  of 
Ihe  oysters.  We  have  some  cool  mornings,  but  the  mer¬ 
cury  goes  up  to  86  and  88  degrees  during  the  day, 
which  kills  the  consumption  of  oysters. 

Canned  oysters  are  moving  fairly  well,  due  to  the 
general  increased  demand  for  canned  foods  during  the 
war  scare,  but  even  the  sale  of  canned  oysters  would 
be  better  if  the  weather  was  colder. 

The  oystermen,  who  have  worked  the  Alabama  reefs, 
report  a  good  quantity  on  them,  therefore  barring  un- 
forseen  set-backs,  we  should  reap  a  good  crop  from  our 
reefs  this  season. 


Not  many  oyster  catchers  are  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  at  present,  because  they  can  make  more  money 
.shrimping,  but  just  as  soon  as  shrimping  slacks  up, 
they  will  go  to  oystering,  so  it  would  be  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  big  amount  of  oysters  at  present,  if  there  was 
any  great  demand,  hence  production  is  about  equal  to 
the  demand  at  present. 

The  market  on  canned  oysters  is  strong  at  $1.00  per 
dozen  for  five  ounce  and  $2.00  for  ten  ounce,  f.o.b. 
factory,  and  due  to  scarcity  of  stock — most  canners 
being  cleaned  out — is  very  strong,  with  indications  of 
higher  prices  soon. 

CRAB  MEAT — Production  of  crab  meat  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  at  a  low  ebb,  because  the  majority  of  the  can¬ 
ners  have  knocked-off  and  have  gone  shrimping,  where 
they  can  make  more  money. 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are  still  producing  the 
bulk  of  the  crab  meat  in  this  section  and  are  still  ship¬ 
ping  out  some,  but  there  is  not  enough  crab  meat 
produced  in  Alabama  to  take  care  of  its  own  consump¬ 
tion  and  the  markets  here  have  had  to  draw  part  of 
their  supply  from  Louisiana. 

The  price  of  flake  crab  meat,  packed  in  ice  is  35  cents 
per  pound  and  the  claw  25  cents,  f.o.b.  shipping  point. 

C.-R.  CO.  HOLDS  CONFERENCE 
Key  Men  Attend  and  inspect  New  Developments — 
Busy  Year  Predicted 

The  third  annual  assembly  conference  of  the  Chisholm-Ryder 
Company  opened  Monday,  September  25,  at  the  Company’s 
Highland  avenue  plant  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  This  assembly 
is  the  occasion  of  a  series  of  meetings  inaugurating  the  new 
fiscal  year,  when  representatives  from  the  firm’s  many  branches 
discuss  plans  for  the  coming  year,  and  at  the  same  time  inspect 
the  new  equipment  which  will  be  put  on  the  market  for  the 
coming  packing  season.  Representatives  were  present  from 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Ogden,  Utah;  Columbus,  Wis.;  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  and  the  main  plant  at 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  The  meeting  was  concluded  on  Friday. 

In  commenting  on  general  business  conditions  and  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  William  de  Beck,  vice- 
pi’esident  and  general  manager,  said: 

“It  is  quite  true  that  the  past  season  has  been  one  of  greatly 
reduced  volume  throughout  the  food  machinery  industry.  In 
Niagara  Falls,  it  resulted  in  a  temporary  reduction  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  our  main  plant.  However,  the  prospects  for  the  coming 
year  of  1939-1940  are  very  encouraging.  Inquiries  are  coming 
in  for  new  machinery,  and  the  food  packing  industry  will,  it 
appears,  have  a  season  of  unusual  activity. 

“At  the  Niagara  Falls  plant,  plans  are  being  made  for  a 
greatly  increased  production  schedule,  and  we  expect  to  have  a 
full  force  of  over  300  mechanics  employed  by  the  middle  of 
October. 

“Many  of  our  present  orders  were  secured  before  war  was 
declared  in  Europe,  and  had  there  been  no  war,  we  apparently 
would  have  had  an  exceptionally  good  year.  However,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  war  conditions  existing  throughout  the  world 
will  greatly  stimulate  the  consumption  of  canned  foods,  thus 
increasing  both  planting  and  packing  operations.  This  will 
directly  react  in  our  plant  by  making  necessary  much  new  equip¬ 
ment  for  packers  who  are  reopening  plants  to  take  care  of  this 
already  increasing  demand  for  foodstuffs. 

“The  Chisholm-Ryder  Company  has  during  the  past  year  de¬ 
veloped  many  new  machines  which  have  proven  very  successful 
in  their  field  tests.  This  equipment  is  designed  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  and  better  the  quality  of  the  packs.  Inquiries  regarding 
this  new  equipment  are  coming  in  rapidly,  thus  showing  the 
greater  interest  on  the  part  of  food  packers  in  equipment  which 
will  increase  their  production. 
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“Another  contributing  factor  to  the  company’s  prospects  for 
the  coming  year  is  the  acquisition  last  spring  by  the  Chisholm- 
Ryder  Company  of  the  American  Utensil  Company  of  Chicago, 
This  plant  was  moved  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  intensive  develop¬ 
ment  work  has  been  in  progress  through  the  summer  months  to 
enable  our  company  to  present  an  improved  line  of  American 
machinery  to  the  packing  industry. 

“The  assembly  conference  now  in  progress  will  enable  the 
men  in  the  field  to  become  familiar  with  the  new  developments 
made  during  the  past  year,  and  also  to  go  over  sales  plans  with 
the  officials  of  the  company.  About  25  are  in  attendance,  they 
being  the  key  men  from  our  various  branches.” 

One  evening  was  given  up  to  the  annual  dinner  dance  in  which 
the  field  representatives,  officers  and  directors,  and  the  employes 
and  their  wives  joined  in  the  festivities.  About  250  were  in 
attendance.  After  the  dinner,  they  listened  to  a  talk  by  the 
president  of  the  company,  Stephen  M.  Ryder,  who  recently  cele¬ 
brated  his  81st  birthday.  During  his  remarks,  Mr.  Ryder 
pointed  out  that  business  today  was  catering  to  the  wants  of  a 
nation  rather  than  to  its  needs.  He  illustrated  this  statement 
by  saying  that  many  industries  which  we  today  considered 
essential  were  merely  supplying  items  that  were  not  actually 
needed  by  the  people  in  order  to  exist — rather  they  were  catering 
to  wants  that  had  been  gratified  to  the  extent  that  they  were 
considered  needs.  He  used  as  an  illustration  the  great  Kodak 
plants  whose  volume  ran  into  the  millions  each  year — manu¬ 
facturing  cameras  and  equipment  which  could  not  be  classed  as 
actual  needs  for  existence,  but  rather  as  wants  that  in  the  minds 
of  people  had  become  necessities.  In  his  remarks,  he  also 
pointed  out  to  the  younger  members  of  the  organization  the 
necessity  for  carefully  considering  their  lives — ^the  value  of 
struggles  against  obstacles  and  the  success  that  would  come  to 
those  who  “kept  their  chin  out  regardless  of  the  number  of 
blows  it  received.”  While  admitting  that  “luck”  often  played  an 
important  role  in  the  lives  of  men,  he  stressed  the  fact  that  it 
was  only  the  determination  and  effort  of  the  individual  that 
could  enable  him  to  take  full  advantage  of  these  “lucky  breaks” 
and  turn  them  to  the  individual’s  advantage  and  profit. 

CORN  PACK  14,750,066  CASES 

Based  on  reports  made  to  the  Corn  Canners  Service 
Bureau  the  1939  corn  pack  amounts  to  14,750,066 
cases  of  24  No.  2’s.  The  figures  reported  were  for 
completed  packs  in  the  majority  of  cases,  with  a  very 
careful  estimate,  based  on  the  yield  for  reported  cases 
made  for  those  not  reported.  The  accuracy  of  the  re¬ 
port  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  attention  and  care 
given  it  by  the  reporting  canners.  Only  seven  corn 
canners  did  not  report. 

WILDER  WITH  NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

H.  K.  Wilder,  formerly  associated  with  a  number  of  industries 
as  a  chemical  engineer,  has  become  associated  with  the  National 
Canners  Association  as  an  assistant  in  the  management  of  the 
Western  branch  laboratories. 
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EDITORIAL 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

The  surplus  of  products  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  time  of  the 
conference  with  the  Secretary  of  War  was  reported  to  be:  Peas, 
1,025,319  cases  of  2’s;  corn,  1,325,194  cases  of  2’s;  tomatoes, 
3,928  cases  of  I’s,  838,447  cases  of  2’s,  429,247  cases  of  2%’s, 
2,183,760  cases  of  3’s,  and  332,144  cases  of  lO’s. 

Lack  of  information  as  to  what  Army  surpluses  might  be 
carried  over  to  the  next  packing  season,  led  the  Association 
early  in  1920  to  seek  this  information.  Association’s  counsel 
conferred  with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  in  March  received  word 
that  the  remaining  Army  surplus  supplies  were  not  large  enough 
to  have  an  effect  on  1920  market  conditions.  Of  canned  tomatoes 
there  werel75,000  cases  remaining  for  sale;  peas,  35,000  cases, 
and  corn,  none. 

Disposition  of  the  surplus  salmon  supplies  of  the  Army  was 
effected  by  the  resale  by  the  government  to  the  packers  in  1919. 
In  June,  1919,  the  Army  and  Navy  had  on  hand,  1,195,800  cases. 
The  Army  and  Navy  had  prior  to  the  Spring  of  1919  used  689,700 
cases  of  the  salmon  requisitioned  fi’om  the  1918  pack.  The  resale 
to  the  government  was  made  under  contract  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  salmon  was  delivered  to  the  packers 
during  the  six  months  subsequent  to  June,  1919.  The  govern¬ 
ment  received  the  price  it  had  paid  for  the  salmon  less  5.3  per 
cent. 

The  government  by  this  resale  realized  a  percentage  far 
greater  than  it  received  from  the  sale  of  any  other  war  com¬ 
modity.  It  is  understood  that  it  received  only  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  canned  meats,  and  about  the  same  amount  for 
canned  vegetables  and  fruits. 

It  was  out  of  such  sales  that  came  the  worst  panic 
the  canning  industry  ever  had,  wrecking  most  canners, 
and  hurting  severely  supply  sources,  etc.  Your  Editor 
was  not  honored  with  being  “A  Dollar  A  Year  Man,” 
but  did  serve  with  the  Food  Administration  (probably 
“Not-worth-a-cent-Man”)  and  gloried  in  the  way  the 
canners  responded  to  the  urge  to  produce  and  produce. 
We  are,  therefore,  glad  the  record  has  been  released, 
for  in  the  past  we  have  severely  castigated  this  incon¬ 
siderate  action  of  the  Government. 

Continuing  the  Memoranda  says  in  part: 
CURRENT  INDICATIONS 

Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  on  September  3,  1939,  events 
have  moved  with  a  striking  though  not  absolute  parallel  with 
those  of  1914.  Prices  in  the  United  States  have,  as  already  indi¬ 
cated,  been  affected  to  some  degree.  Consumer  hysteria  with 
respect  to  certain  foodstuffs  has  sporadically  developed.  A  pos¬ 
sible  political  witch  hunt  against  profiteers  is  being  discussed 
publicly. 

The  interest  being  evidenced  by  canners  and  distributors  in 
the  possible  necessity  for  including  in  their  contracts  provisions 
providing  for  the  cancellation  or  modification  in  the  event  that 
the  United  States  becomes  a  belligerent.  This  subject  has  been 
under  consideration  for  some  time  and  will  be  separately 
discussed. 

The  authorized  increase  in  the  personnel  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps,  which  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  expanded 
purchases  by  these  service  branches. 

The  possibility  that  the  Special  Session  of  Congress  may  not 
limit  its  deliberations  to  the  subject  of  neutrality  but  may 
consider  handling  questions  such  as  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law, 
price  legislation,  and  tax  revision. 

The  tendency  of  many  industries  to  integrate  their  activities 
through  their  trade  associations  which  is  usually  found  neces¬ 
sary  in  periods  of  emergency,  and  the  increasing  tendency  of 
the  Government  to  deal  with  particular  industries  through  such 
organizations. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 


States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 


Quotations  on  this  page  are  for 

spot  goods. 

For  future 

quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2  Mi . 

2.50 

2.60 

Lartte,  No.  2>^ . 

2.60 

2.65 

Medium,  No.  2*4 . 

2.50 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.36 

^50 

2.60 

2.40 

2.50 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

2.40 

2.50 

2.35 

2.45 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.60 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

• 

2.16 

2.26 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.25 

2.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.10 

2.15 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

1.66 

1.65 

1.75 

7.60 

7.50 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.00 

STRINGLESS  DEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  . . 

4..50 

5.00 

4.75 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2......„ 

.70 

.72  V> 

.75 

.85 

.85 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

3.50 

3.75 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . - 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.25 

3.00 

3.35 

3.25 

3.75 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.40 

1.45 

1.00 

1.35 

No.  10  . . 

5.00 

5.00 

5.50 

4.85 

5.50 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

4.75 

4.75 

5.00 

5.25 

.95 

.95 

No.  10  . 

5.50 

5.50 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.75 

.80 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

3.75 

3.75 

4.60 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.75 

.75 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

3.50 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.20 

1.05 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

4.75 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

5.00 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.60 

.65 

No.  10  . . . 

3.50 

2.65 

3.25 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.30 

1.35 

1.50 

1.50 

Nn,  1ft  . . 

7.25 

7.50 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

“l.25 

1.25 

1.25 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.20 

1.20 

1.15 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

6.00 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.70 

.80 

i? 

.'.i5 

No.  10  . 

3  80 

.62 

.60 

.65 

REETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

.80 

1.10 

.85 

1.35 

1.05 

No.  2%  . . 

Kill 

1.20 

.90 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

3., 50 

4.00 

3.26 

5.00 

.62  V.  .70 

.55 

.65 

No  9.Uf  . 

.9.5 

.65 

.70 

No.  lO' . 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

.65 

.60 

.65 

Nn'  9.^  . ,,  , . . 

.75 

Nn.  id”  ,  , . 

2.75 

3.00 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.75 

.86 

.90 

No.  2  Mi  . 

(t 

1.10 

3.75 

3.75 

3.35 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.85 

.60 

.75 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

3.00 

3.25 

3.60 

CARROTS 

.80 

Kn  10  .  . 

4.50 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.80 

.70 

.66 

.70 

No,  10  . 

3.75 

4.00 

2.75 

3.00 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 76  .80 

Pancy  No.  2....« _ _  .90  1.10 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

B^astern  Central  West  Coast 


Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.9;') 

1.1  I 

.90 

1.10 

No.  10  . .  .. 

4.75 

5.00 

4.50 

5.25 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.75 

.77'/ 

.87'/. 

No.  10  . 

4.5.) 

5.00 

4.50  ' 

5.00  ' 

Std.  No.  2 .  . 

.70 

No.  10  . . . 

4. CO 

White.  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.77  K'. 

.70 

.85 

No.  10  . . 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

.72*/. 

No.  10  . . 

4.50 

4.25 

Shoetieg,  Fancy  No.  2...._...._  _ 

1.00 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . . 

5.50 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2.._..............„.... 

.00 

No.  10  . .  .. 

5.25 

5.50 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

.82*4 

.85 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2., .  . 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.15 

4.50 

3.75 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

75 

•77  Vi 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

3.50 

4.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

3.40 

3.50 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

.90 

No.  10  . . 

4.50 

3.75 

4.75 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

.75 

.80 

.75 

.80 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

3.70 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.70 

7^ 

.70 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

3.50 

4.25 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split.  No.  1,  Tall. 


No.  2M,  . 

No.  10  . 

.85 

2.75 

.60 

2.00 

.65 

2.35 

1.10 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.85 

No.  10  . 

4.25 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.65 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS 

. .  3.25 

4.00 

1.30 

1.15 

1.10 

1.35 

1.20 

1.15 

1.40 

1.30 

1.20 

1.50 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s.. 

1.15 

1.30 

1.20 

1.25 

.  I  ftfi 

1.05 

1.00 

.90 

1.10 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweeta,  28 

1.20 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

.95 

.95 

1.20 

1.05 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s. 

.90 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

. 95 

.97  Mt 

1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  38 . 

. 90 

.90 

.95 

1.15 

1.20 

.85 

.85 

.821/. 

.80 

1.00 

.95 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweeta,  28.... 

5.00 

5.00 

3.75 

5.76 

5.25 

4.75 

5.00 

4.50 

5.25 

5.00 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s.... 

_  4.00 

3.50 

1.40 

4.75 

4.50 

4.75 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

.  1.50 

1.20 

1.25 

1.35 

1.30 

1.45 

1.40 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  38..„„ 

_  1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

la .  . 

1.45 

1.10 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas. 

28 _  1.10 

1.15 

1.00 

1.05 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

.  1.00 

1.00 

.97  li 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

48 . 95 

.95 

.90 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

58 . 90 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

la .  . 

6.00 

6.25 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

2s .  . 

5.50 

5.50 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

38 . 

4.75 

5.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

.  1.00 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

..85 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.82'/. 

.85 

.85 

.85 

.85 

.95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss...... 

.82  Vi 

.85 

.85 

.95 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... 

— — .  g 

5.50 

5.00 

5.25 

4.75 

5.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss... 

5.00 

5.00 

4.50 

4.75 

4.75 

4.50 

4.75 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  68... 

.821/5 

4.25 

4.75 

.95 

1.00 

.55 

.50 

.60 

.60 

.65 

2,75 

2.50 

Blackeye,  28,  Soaked . 

62'/. 

2.65 

.65 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.85 

.65 

.72  Mi 

No  2  Uf  . 

1 .05 

.80 

.92  V- 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.00 

2.40 

2.60 

SAUER  KRAUT 

K. 

.75 

.80 

75 

No'.  2  Ml  . . . 

_  l.oi) 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

No.  R  T. .  . 

No.  10  . _... 

. .  3.30 

3.40 

3.10 

3.30 

3.10 

3.30 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

.90 

.95 

.85 

1.10 

. .  1.05 

1.15 

1.05 

1.35 

No.  in' . 

3..50 

4.20 

3.40 

4.35 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas.  .80 

.85 

Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Cora,  Fv.  Limas.  .86 

1.05 

Triple.  No.  2......... . 

-  .97M.  . 

1.10  1.20 


1.10  1.26 
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Eastern 
Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 80 

No.  2%  . 90  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 3.00  3.00 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 90  . 

No.  2%  .  1-90 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  .  3.26 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 35 

No.  2V4  .  1-10 

No.  3  .  ••••••• 

No.  10  .  3.50 

Ex.  St<i.,  No.  1 . 50 

No.  2  . 70 

No.  2Vi  .  1-90 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.25 


Central 
Low  High 


1.20 

s.'so 


1.00 

1,35 


.75 

1.00 


.75 

1.05 


1.05 

1.25 


.45 

.85 

1.00 


1.10 

1.35 


.47>/2 


No.  2 
No. 
No.  3 


TOMATO  PUREE 


No.  10 


No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 


No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

2.35 

2.66 

3.00 

2.90 

3.50 

APPLE  SAUCE 

.76 

.80 

lift  10  ....r.  . 

3.25 

No.  2  Std . . . 

No.  10  . . 

.65 

2.85 

APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy...... 

No.  2^,  Choice . 

No.  2%.  Std - 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved.... 
No.  2,  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  _ 

No.  10  . . 


1.40 

5.50 


1.60 

6.00 


.70 

3.35 


1.45 

6.00 


1.50 

6.00 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.07M:  1.10 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . .  4.25  . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std..  No.  2% . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2^4 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  6  . . . 


Florida 


.90 

2.25 


.95 

2.45 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  . . .  . 

No.  1  _ _ _  _ 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  .  .60 

46  oz .  1.40 

No.  6  _ _  ....  1.65 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


.65 

1.67 

1.65 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2V^ . . 

Std.,  No.  2Mi _ 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2^.... . . 

No.  10,  Fancy . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 


. 95 

.  4.60 

Texas 
".’«7Vi  ".9() 


West  Coast 
Low  High 

.  1.20 

.  1.50 

Solid  Pack 
1.00  1.05 

1.25  1.35 

TTs  T35 

.75  . 

"97%  !!!!!!! 

Tib  !!"!" 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


.40 

.47 ’/i 

.40 

.42 ’/2 

With  puree 
.65  .67% 

.621/2 

.67’/. 

.67 ’i 

.70 

.80 

.82% 

.87% 

.90 

.90 

.97 ’4 

1.02% 

.97% 

1.00 

.97% 

2.75 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.10 

3.35 

.42% 

.42’/. 

.45 

3.00 

2.75 

3.50 

3.25 

3.40 

.40 

.40 

.62 ’/2 

2.75 

2.75 

3.00 

3.00 

3.15 

.45 

.75 

.56 

.85 

.80 

.75 

.80 

3.00 

2.90 

3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

.76 

.65 

.67% 

1.05 

.86 

.90 

3.35 

3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

2.90  3.00 

'3.25  ’T35 


1.85  1.90 

1.65  1.85 

1.45  1.55 


1.00 

3.75 


1.10 

4.00 


1.35 

1.40 

5.00 

5.25 

2.00 

2.15 

1.95 

2.10 

1.75 

1.80 

2.40 

7.60 

7.75 

California 

1.35 

6.00 


l.lifl  1.60 
1.32’ 2  1.45 
1.22 '/2  1.27  Vo 
.80  .85 

1.07y2  1.10 
4.90  5.00 

4.25  4.60 


Eastern 
Low  High 

PEARS 

Keifnr,  Std.,  No.  2^ .  1.35  1.35 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  . 

No.  10  . . . .  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . .  1.65  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  1.37’/o  . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Symp............„......_  4.60  5.35 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . .  . 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  21/2 . 

No.  10  in  Juice.... 
No.  10  in  Syrup.. 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . . . 


2.00 

2.10 

1.80 

1.90 

1.65 

1.70 

4.10 

4.26 

6.60 

5.65 

4.00 

4.16 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 
.80  .80 

.86  . 

I.27V2  I.42V2 
1.70  1.70 

5.35  5.60 

5.75  6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
.47^4 
.671/? 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


.80 

.96 

1.37% 

2.17% 

3.76 

4.50 

1.46 

1.60 

1.65 

7.26 

7.50 

6.00 

6.00 

1.65 

7.26 

7.50 

6.26 

5.50 

5.50 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

STRAWBERRIES 
Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std..  Water,  No.  10 . . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . . . .  .70  . 

No.  2,  19  oz. . .  1.25  . 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.121/2  1.25 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

W.  Ih  . 

%  lb . 

OYSTERS 

1.05 

Sou 

1  Ilk 

1.00 

1  fin 

2.10 

2.20 

2.00 

Selects,  6  oz... 

. . 

Northwest  Selects 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . .  . 

No.  1,  Medium . .  . 

No.  1,  Large . .  . 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

14  Oil,  Key .  4.00 

V*  Oil,  Keyless .  3.35 

Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . .  . 

Vi  Oil,  Carton . -  4.35 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.10 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s..^........-..  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s.....„....» . 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s.. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’e.... 

%s  . 

%s  . . . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%s 
^8 


1.15 

1.50 


1.25 

1.76 


1.35 

1.80 


2.35 
1.72 ‘4 
1.90 


2.00 

1.40 

1.90 


Southern 
1.05  1.10 


1.10 

1.15 


1.15 

1.20 


3.50 


10.50  11.00 

5.75  6.25 

3.90  4.20 

9.50  10.60 


5.25 

3.65 


5.60 

3.R5 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cents,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED— CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  -  T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Capable  manager  with  modest  capital  for  fully 
equipped  potato  processing  plant.  Tatoe  Industries,  Inc.,  Matti- 
tuck.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Experienced  canner  for  pork  and  beans,  soups 
and  vegetables,  to  invest  four  hundred  dollars  as  one-sixth 
interest  or  to  work  without  interest  in  business.  Splendid 
opportunity.  Address  Box  B-2386,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man,  26  years  of  age,  experi¬ 
ence  canning  industry,  214  years  sales  management,  auditor, 
bonded  warehouseman,  traffic  manager,  desires  office  employ¬ 
ment,  any  capacity  if  future  assured.  Published  articles, 
economics  and  on  canning  industry.  One  year  college;  one  time 
publicity  agent.  References.  Box  B-2384,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  as  Salesmanager.  Having  served  years 
with  one  of  the  best  known  canned  foods  brokerage  houses, 
knowing  and  known  by  most  buyers  and  with  a  long  reputation 
as  a  salesman,  am  able  to  set  up  a  sales  department  for  a 
large  aggressive  canner.  Of  the  40  plus  class,  but  healthy  and 
active,  upon  immediate  call.  Address  Box  B-2375,  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


TmOE  lUNfinnElD*  COlWIlPtAVM^Y 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SUKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book.  Completely  revised  1936,  The  Sixth  Edition , 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00, 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY  -The 
annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Bitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  tbe  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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WHEN 


ARISE  FOR  ANY  KIND 


OF  EQUIPMENT,  ACCESSORIES  SUPPLIES  and  SUNDRIES 

Consult  Your  New  Langsenkamp  Catalog 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


O  Lanssenkdmp  is  headquarters  for  all  canning  plant  needs.  Stocks  of 
many  types  of  accessories  and  supplies  are  carried  Whenever  a  need 
arises  consult  your  copy  of  the  new  Langsenkamp  Catalog  No.  38. 

Cross  index  in  back  will  direct  you  to  anything  you  are  looking  for  .  . 
in  addition  to  major  equipment,  such  things  as  Blanching  Buckets,-  Gal¬ 
vanized  Ware;  Buckets,  Dippers,  Measures;  Scoops,  Funnels,  etc.,  in 
monel,  stainless  Steel  and  other  materials;  Rubber  Hose;  Brass  Valves; 

Sanitary  Fittings;  Knives;  Thermometers  and  Temperature  Regulators,  and 
many  other  items. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

*'Effirumr\  in  the  Canning  Plant"  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


CUTE  SAYINGS  DEPT. 

The  Long  Island  society  matron  arrived  home  late 
one  night  and  discovered  that  her  little  son  had  been 
very  naughty.  “Fm  sorry,  darling,”  she  said  to  him, 
but  you  have  been  a  bad  boy  and  mother  must  punish 
you.  Go  out  in  the  yard  and  find  me  a  switch.”  The 
kid  disappeared  and  returned  later,  begrimed  and 
weary.  Handing  his  mother  a  large  rock,  he  said, 
“Mom,  I  couldn’t  find  that  switch,  but  here’s  a  brick 
you  can  throw  at  me.” 


EMBARRASSING  MOMENTS 


PATENTED 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Crain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 

tVrile  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


Mrs.  Ritz :  Whoops !  I  found  a  pearl  in  my  oyster. 
Mr.  Ritz:  You’d  better  look  for  the  others,  my 
dear.  The  string  broke  around  your  neck. 

AW,  SHOOT! 

He :  Honey,  your  husband  and  I  are  going  to  fight 
it  out  at  dawn. 

She:  Good  Heavens!  Shooting  irons? 

He:  Sure,  driver,  mashie  and  putter. 

GOOD  MORNING 

What  do  you  do  when  all  the  world  is  gray  and  gloomy  ? 
I  deliver  the  milk. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

BERLIN*WISCONSIN  U.S.A. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


BRIDGE  RULES 

Joe:  We  had  a  fifth  at  bridge  last  night. 

Jim :  Don’t  be  silly.  You  never  had  a  fifth  at  bridge. 
Joe :  Okay,  okay.  Then  it  was  a  quart. 

PARDON  ME 

“Paul  is  the  most  bashful  man  I  ever  married.” 
“What  makes  you  say  such  a  thing?” 

“He  took  along  mistletoe  on  our  honeymoon.” 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 


Newsboy:  Uxtry!  Glasgow  Express  wrecked! 
Read  all  about  it! 

Mac  Ritchie :  Aye,  Sandy,  is  not  that  the  train  your 
wife  was  on? 

Macintosh:  Yus,  yus,  but  I’ll  wait  for  the  last 
edition,  and  that’ll  have  the  races  in  it  too. 


“Hello,  old  man,  how  are  you?” 

“I  don’t  know.  One  doctor  tells  me  I  should  exercise 
for  the  good  of  my  kidneys,  and  another  doctor  tells  me 
I  should  remain  quiet  for  the  sake  of  my  heart.” 


“And  I  suppose,  like  a  brave  soldier,  you  followed 
the  colors?” 

“Yes,  I  noticed  the  colors  were  flying,  so  I  fled,  too.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Min. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wla. 
Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  i. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 


BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Fibre. 


CONVEYORS.  Hydraulic. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

COOKERS,  Continuous.  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin:,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

CRANES  :AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore.  Md. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Y^s.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 
Chishokn-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapmem  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  i  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wla. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Kyoei  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scotl  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
oliisholm-Hyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
iood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  d  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COILS,  Cooking. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Hyaer  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  d  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-R.yder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FHXING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

MIXERS 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 


POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Ifcchinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B2iltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calii. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wla. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Co^ration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F-  H.  Ungsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morrel  Bros,  Morrel,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Kyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  ior  KetUes  and  Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  V/orks  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

lUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

lUICE  HEATERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

CANS.  Tin.  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 


FERTILIZER. 


INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 


LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  ior  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SALT. 


SEASONINGS 


SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
GaUatin  Valley  Seed  Co..  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED.  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEED  TREATMENT. 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Sixth  edition 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proven  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  "Canable” 


Ail  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  From  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  Foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  oF  Food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 


l^ei4Afee4^  Surprise  or  A1  ask  as— 58  Days 

and 

Perfection  ready  at  72  Days 


ROGERS  CHIEF 


A  fine,  sweet  wrinkled  second 


early,  bred  by  us  by  the  crossing 


of  two  popular  well-known  va 


rieties  to  produce  both  yield 


and  quality. 


At  65  days  it  fills  the  spot  for  a 


well  rounded  packing  schedule. 


BLOOD  TELLS 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CC 


Breeders  &  Grotvers 


PEAS  •  BEANS  •  SWEET  CORt 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


